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FiloFloss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Indian Needlework. Unlike crdinary modern dyes, these 


Changing, 
(2) will bear Washing, 
(3) are the same by Gas as by Daylight. 
Retail |b sme ap Drapers and Berlin Wool Dealers. 
Wholesale only 155 and 156, Cheapside, E. vad 





N.B.—The name pts, Tee S’ and the words ‘UNFADING 
} JEASTERN DYES’ are on every skein 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 








Unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisibility of 
FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their Unfading Eastern Dyes, 
| which are identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian and 


(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light without Fading or 
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to their supcriorly of make exquisite softness and richness f 

Rew DRESS TWEEDS. moat fashionabls for walking or tr ravelling 
gowns, from Tif yard. Special males of SHRIRKLESS FLANNELS 
for Tennis and Boating Dresses, from Tyard. ROYAL SERGES the 
nor fade or changs colour, in all qualities, from 1* to 3* 64 yard, 
PURE WOOLLER MATERIALS in svezy conecivable variety at 
prices within the range of all. Write for 7eilerns. Alby lenglh 
cut. Garriage paid on parcels over £1 in Value. Address in full- 


HADDON § SON. “‘csmcron.” sovensen’ 
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GRATEFUL AI AND COMFORTING 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR 





BOILING MILK NEEDED. 








INDIAN MUSLIN. 


PURE CREAM-COLOURED MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), washes well, useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yas. for 12/6 
CURTAINS, 
BLINDS, 

| DRAPERIES, 
Or Yoal Order, © SHADING, &c., 


And in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, 












45 yds. 
for 6/6 


Free per Post 





also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


BURNLEY WOOD 
MILLS, BURNLEY 





Free per Post 


On receipt 
of l’ostal 
Order. 


Entertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a small cost. Novelties 















FOR CAKES, PASTRY, 
| PUDDINGS AND 
| WHOLESOME. BI BREAD 4 





CAUTION! USE ONLY THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


H( RYSTAL PaLAc# B0WDs GoLp HEDAL 


MARKING INK 


AND SEE YOu GET IT 
PLEASE OBSERVE THE WORD 


PREPARED. BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
£ 100 JOHN BOND APPEAR ON THE LABELS 


REWARD FOR INFORMATION ANDO Cones Stta8 oF 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE IMITATIO 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAI PARIS 1878 















COLD MEDALS 1884-86 
USED In THE ROYALNURSERIES. 


THEBEST FOOD 
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SAVORY & MOORE 
LONDON, 14 2/%s~ 104 





















PEPPER'S 


Qs. 6d. Bottles. Sold Everywhere 


GIVES 
Great Bodily Strength! 
Great Nerve Strength ! 
Gre t Mental Strength! 
Great Digestive Strength! 


Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Col 
plaints, General Debility. 
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THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD! 


UNITED KINGDOM 
woe TEA COMPANY 


SUPPLY ACTUALLY FIRST HAND DIRECT 
FROM THE MINCING LANE MARKET 


THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD, 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM CARRIAGE PAID, 
EFFECTING A CLEAR SAVING OF FULLY ONE SHILLING A POUND. 


These Teas are unequalled, are of world-wide reputation, and are 
faithfully sent out FIRST HAND direct from the Mincing Lane 
Market, at the barest possible profit only on actual first cost, 


Prices: No.1, 1/3; No.2, 1/6; No.3, 1/9; No.4, 2/-a Pound. 


Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on Application. 
Address the Secretary, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 
‘_._—s Oftices: 21, “MINCING LANE, LONDON. 





Fry’s Cocoa 


Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and — i me the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


From Srr OHAS. A. M.D., President of the Reyal College 
of Su Ireland. “‘I ang never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
especially’ adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


THIRTY-THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J, S. FRY & SONS. 


NESTLE’S 


Easy of THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute 
rere. = IPL K =: 
Mother’s Milk. 


REQUIRES ONLY 


THE ADDITION OF WATER. - O O D 


FOR INFANTS. 
Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and ali parts of 
the world. 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 8OLD EVERYWHERE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HOW TO STUDY THE ENGLISH BIBLE, By 


R. B. Girptestone, M.A., Principal of Wycliffe Hall end Hon. 
Canon of Christchurch, rs. 6¢. 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM. By Sir Wituiam Murr. 


New Revised Edition. 5s, 


GORDON ANECDOTES. By Dr. Macau ay. 


Revised Edition. 1s. 6d. 


CUR DEUS HOMO? By Archbishop ANsELM. 


Re- 
vised Translation... 2s. 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Prebendary 


Harry JONES, M.A. 34. paper ; 6d. cloth. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


3@. paper ; 6d. cloth. 


THE DAY OF REST in relation to the world which 


now is and that which is tocome. BySir J. W. Dawson. 4d. 


ISAAC WATTS. By Dr. Stroucutron. With Por- 


trait. 1d 

HIS MASTERS. A Story of School Life Forty 
Years Ago. By S. S. PuGu, author of ‘ Max Victor,” etc. 35. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 


FRITZ OF THE TOWER. A Tale of the Franco- 


German War. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


BISHOP HANNINGTON’S PERIL AND AD- 
VENTURE in CENTRAL AFRICA. The Bishop’s Letters to 
Youngsters at Home. With Reproductions of his original Sketches. 14. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By Emma Leste. 48pp. 


Illustrated, One Penny. For distribution at Jubilee Celebrations 
and for general circulation. 


OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN; Jubilee Pictures and 


Stories from Her Majesty’ 's Life. By Mrs. O. F. Watton, author of 
“ Christie's Old Organ,” “‘ A Peep Behind the Scenes,” etc. Cheap 
Edition with numerous illustrations. One SHILLING (just published). 
Also the same book with 40 coloured pictures or tinted vignettes, 3s. 


New 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


JONMN PSPwIGaGcoTtTr. 


Please send for lilustrated Price Lists, Cricket, Tennis, & Football Rules, Foes. 
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roll them up in a tight roll, and put under the water and left 


and Neighbours to see you wash the clothes with Sunlight 
Soap. Let them see you wash the clothes well, then 


for half-an-hour, then taken out and rinsed. J¢ will be quite a 
curiosity for them to see a wash done without the necessity of 
scalding or boiling a single piece, no matter how dirty or soiled. 


OW to avoid 
dissatisfac- 
tion; to save time, 
labour, and need- 
less worry; to pre- 
serve health, and 
enjoy existence— 
Use, for House- 
hold and Laundry, 
a pure and un- 
adulterated Soap. 
Abjure all the 
many so-called 
Substitutes for 
“SUNLIGHT 
SOAP,”’ which 
has, by sheer 
merit alone, won 
its way to popu- 
larity, and attained 


THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


If your Grocer does not keep “SUNLIGHT SOAP” 
send a Postcard to LEVER BROTHERS, Bolton, 
and they will inform you where it may be obtained. 





NVITE YOUR FRIENDS 


ASHING AT HOME.—“I had heard talk of W: 
Machines—some saying what useful things they were, 

‘ others the very reverse. One day I made a special j journey 
to town for the purpose of seeing one of the Machines at 
work, and after coy m that there was no int 
mechanism that could ssibiy tear the clothes du 
washing process, I ound hased a machine suitable 
Sa of five. It is a Washing, Wringing, and Mangling 

Machine combined (Bradford's * Vowel < 1). My ser- 
vant and I read the directions sent with it, which we found 
quite easy to follow. * * * Ihave had the machine now 
nearly three years, and I can say that it is a valuable 
labour-saving contrivance. To a mother with a family 
like myself it is a great boon, saving, as it does, both time 
and labour, not to mention mone Our linen now 
looks as white as snow. My servant, this summer weather, 

ins her weekly washing about eight o'clock in the 

morning, and with assistance and the machine, has all the 

clothes dry, folded, and mangled by one o’clock, and aired 

TRIAL FREE, CARRIAGE in time to put away the same evening. I may add that we 

use only half the quantity of soap that we did when we 

FREE, AND SATISFACTIONwashed by hand. Such a thing as a makeshift dinner is 

», now unknown in my house, for we get the washing over 

ALWAYS GUARANTERI before there is any need to think of setting about - pre- 
paration of a substantial meal,.’"—Zatract prom Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart. 

Catalogue, with full all particulars, free by post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & co., 
140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; VICTORIA STREET, 
MANCHESTER ; and 130, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 





In boxes, TOWLES 6d. and 1s. 
CHLORODYNE LOZENGES 


AND JUJUBES. 


Clerg gymen, Speakers, Singers, and the Public will find these invaluable 
for the Voice and Throat, aad in Damp and Foggy Weather. For night 
and outdoor use they will be found a convenient way of taking Towle’s 
Chlorodyne. Of dealers, or post free from A. P. Towce & Son, 75, Bk 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 








Invaluable to Every Household. 
HOW TO AVOID NGER MARES. 
usS ST=zYAaIaNsSsomm BHROsBs.’ 
SUPERIOR 


Sample Bottle free by Post 
on Application. Sold by Chemists, A 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. Pm 
Proprietors. 


STEPHENSON BROS. BRADFORD, YORKS. 
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SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 


BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER XII.—I HAVE NEVER THANKED YOU. 


Her silence flouts me.— Shakespeare. 
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AN INTRODUCTION. 


“ TQOOR dear Miss Julia,” said Clarissa, as the 
train moved out of the station; ‘‘ she 
seemed very much alarmed about us.” 

“ Afraid of an accident, perhaps,” said Bertha. 
“There was one a few days ago, you know, and 
one often follows another.” 

“Don’t say so, pray,” said Clarissa; ‘ you 
make me so nervous.” 

“Nervous!” cried her brother: ‘absurd! 
There is no safer place in the world than a first- 
class railway carriage on a good line. You are as 
safe here as you would be on the Parade at South- 
gate. Though, as for accidents, I could almost 
wish there might be the alarm—just a little onc, 
you know ; not serious.” 


“Oh, Bailey, how can you say so?” cried his 
sister. 

“Just enough to give a fellow a chance to show 
how he would behave—what he would do, you 
know. To risk his life, for instance—really to 
risk it in order to save some one else’s. You know 
what I mean.” 

“You ought to have been at hand that day 
when the cliff was blown down,” said Clarissa. 

“That was nothing at all,” he said. 

Bertha looked at the speaker; her checks 
flushed ; her lip trembled. 

“The best way in a scare of that sort is to do 
nothing. If that fellow had kept his distance—” 
he went on. 
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‘It was a mistake to snatch any one up in the 
way he did. If there was any danger at all, that 
was just the way to run into it. I don’t call that 
much of a rescue.” 

Bertha had been sitting opposite to Sir Bailey, 
but she now moved away to the farther end of the 
carriage. 

“‘ Of course he did it with the best intentions,” 
Sir Bailey said. ‘‘ And of course it was all right 
for Mr. Acworth to send for him, and all that ; 
he was entitled to some sort of reward, and he 
has got it.” 

Clarissa, who had been trying in vain to catch 
her brother's eye, succeeded at last in arresting 
his attention. 

‘*Hold!” she said, as plainly as a movement of 
the lips, without any sound, could express it. 

Bertha was looking persistently out of the win- 
dow; Clarissa went and sat opposite to her and 
said something in a whisper, but she took no 
notice of her. 

“‘T hope I haven’t said anything,” said Sir Bailey. 
‘I’m sorry if I have. Don’t be angry with me, 
Bertha; just give me a little look to say you are 
not vexed.” 

But Bertha kept her face averted and did not 
speak either to him or his sister; nor did any 
change occur in the situation till the train stopped 
at a station. Then Sir Bailey got out and went 
to a smoking carriage, and lighting a cigar sat 
still, looking moodily out upon the telegraph 
wires, unconscious of them and of everything else 
that flew past the window during the remainder of 
the journey. 

Mrs. Welladay came to the station to meet 
Bertha. Sir Bailey made himself useful, and 
Bertha suffered him to take her hand at parting, 
but scarcely a word passed between them. They 
were to meet again after a day or two at Hyson 
House ; and the baronet easily persuaded himself 
that his offence, whatever it might be, had been 
forgiven. Sir Bailey had not gained much by his 
expedition to Southgate-on-Sea and back, but he 
flattered himself that there was no harm done. It 
would soon be all right again. It could not be 
that Bertha cared for ‘‘that fellow.” She had 
never seen him except for one hasty minute, and 
could not know anything about him. So the 
baronet and his sister went one way, and Mrs. 
Welladay and Bertha another, without anything 
more said on either side beyond an ordinary and 
rather cool ‘* Good-bye.” 

It was with much delight that Mrs. Welladay 
brought her darling young mistress home to 
Hyson House. It was evening when they arrived 
there ; and, after a short interview with her father, 
Bertha suffered herself to be led away to the 
housekeeper’s parlour—one of the snuggest rooms 
in the house—and there Mrs. Welladay made her 
very comfortable, with her feet upon the fender, 
before a roaring fire. Such a fire had never been 
seen in Acme House, where the complexion of 
the young ladies was of more consideration than 
their comfort; while, as for roaring, no fire 
would have been guilty of such an impropriety. 

“Now, my dear, here is some nice tea for you, 
and a muffin. I know what you like, dear, don’t 1?” 


HIS ADVANTAGE. 
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‘Of course you do, Welly. This is tea indeed! 
Genuine catty!” 

“Yes, the very best. 
warehouse direct.” 

“I wish Miss Feathershawe would do so. I 
shall take her a pound or two as an offering if I 
go back—which I don’t mean to do if I can help 
it—and present it to her before all the school. 
We often laugh about the tea-shop; and Minerva 
gets so angry !” 

“Let them laugh as wins,” Mrs. Welladay an- 
swered. But the smile with which she said it 
gave place the next moment to a serious and 
anxious look. ‘I only hope—I wish—” she 
added, and paused. 

“Well, what do you hope and wish ? 
do you look so grave all of a sudden ?” 

“I was thinking of the warehouse, and of Mr. 
Penfold.” 

“Penfold! . The manager?” 

“Yes. I hope he is doing what is right. I do 
hope he is to be depended upon—now that your 
poor father is so blind, and cannot look after his 
business as he used to could.” 

“I suppose everything has to be left to Pen- 
fold ?” said Bertha. 

“IT am afraid so.” 

**Why afraid ?” 

“Well, you know, it may be only my fancy, but 
I never did care much for Mr. Penfold; and 
now—” 

“Well?” 

** When he comes here, or when your dear father 
goes to Mincing Hill, as he does still sometimes, 
it seems as if something had gone wrong. He 
gets put out, and comes home that cross and 
worrited as I feel quite sorry for him. And there’s 
Mr. Deacon—” 

Mrs. Welladay paused, observing the sudden 
look of interest in Bertha’s face. 

“He is living here, you know. You have never 
seen him since that day at Seabright ?” 

“No.” 

Bertha had heard of Mr. Deacon’s engagement, 
but had scarcely ever alluded to the subject in her 
letters home. She had never been able to com- 
prehend why Mrs. Welladay had made such a 
mystery about the name of her deliverer. Yet 
she had been looking forward, with more interest 
than she would have confessed, even to herself, to 
meeting him at Hyson House; and the few words 
which Sir Bailey Finch had let drop in the rail- 
way carriage had produced the opposite effect to 
that which he had intended. Bertha longed, yet 
almost feared, to see this man who had conferred 
upon her so great a service. There was an ele- 
ment of mystery and romance about him, thanks 
to Mrs. Welladay, which did not fail to attract 
the young girl; and the part which the baronet 
and his sister had taken in depreciating the 
stranger’s act and ridiculing the interest she had 
expressed in him, only made her more persistent 
in giving him a place in her thoughts. 

‘** Yes,” said the housekeeper ; ‘‘ Deacon is his 
name, Mr. Edward Deacon. There is no secret 
about his name, as far as that goes; and—what 
was I going to say? Oh, he doesn’t seem to get 
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on well with the manager, and it’s not his fault, 
I’m sure, for a nicer gentleman never wore a hat. 
But Mr. Penfold don’t like him. He won't let 
him look at the books when he goes with the 
master to the office, nor read the letters, nor 
nothing. Penfold says it’s his own place to do 
all that. But you know, my dear, Mr. Deacon is 
eyes to the blind; that’s what your poor dear 
father has him here for; and I’m afraid there may 
be something going on at the counting-house as 
ought not to be. And I'll tell you another reason: 
Penfold has dismissed the old clerks, and has got 
men there of hisown choosing. I was going to 
send the usual Christmas presents, a turkey to one 
and a goose to another, and to my surprise I found 
they were all new names, and which was goose 
and which turkey there was no finding out. I 
dare say your poor father don’t like that; but 
what can he do ?” 

“Tt does not look well, I confess,” said 
Bertha. 

Mrs. Welladay shook her head, and, by way of 
changing the subject, began to tell her all about the 
Christmas gifts which had been prepared for dis- 
tribution among the warehousemen and their 
families in London, and some of their poorer 
neighbours nearer home. 

“I hope there are plenty of catty-cases for the 
old women,” said Bertha; ‘1 shall go round with 
those myself. Who is that boy ?” 

A lad about twelve years of age had looked 
in at the door, and was about to withdraw again, 
when Mrs. Welladay called him in. 

“He is Mrs. Best’s son. You know about Mrs. 
4 the milliner and dressmaker, at Coromandel 

alk.” 

“Coromandel Walk? I don’t remember.” 

“Oh yes you do, Miss Bertha,” said Mrs. Wel- 
laday, nodding and smiling and frowning by way 
of secret and silent explanation. ‘‘ Mrs. Best has 
been making some dresses for the servants and 
for me, and the boy has brought them home; and 
as he has no work particular just now, we are 
keeping him to help Andrew a little in the pantry. 
Come here, Jack. This is Miss Acworth.” 

Jack advanced, and having made his bow, stood 
before Bertha. 

“Oh,” said Bertha, calling to mind the descrip- 
tion which Mrs. Welladay had given her at South- 
gate-on-Sea of Mrs. Best and her household. 
“You are the printer, I suppose: I mean the 
printer’s— goblin ?” 

“Yes, miss,” said Jack. 

“‘ How is your mother, Jack ?” 

“ Quite well, miss, thank you.” 

“T must go and see her some day. Where does 
she live >” 

“Coromandel Walk, No. 5,” said Jack, proudly. 

“Whereabouts is that ?” 

“I can show you the way,” said Mrs. Welladay. 
“TI have been there, Jack, haven’t I ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; a good ’un!” 

“What does he mean ?” Bertha asked. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure.” 

Jack looked down at his new suit of clothes 
from the slop-shop in the Minories. But that was 
not the chief “good ’un” for which he had to 
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thank Mrs. Welladay. He remembered the dirt 
and squalor and misery of Mussel Court when 
that good lady paid her first visit there, and of 
the decent, not to say grand, abode in which 
they now dwelt. Ife thought of the change which 
had taken place in his mother herself, from. 
recklessness to hope, from the bitterness of dis- 
content to gentleness and patience. Jack did 
not understand the process by which this trans- 
formation had been brought about; but he felt 
the reality of it in its practical results, and looked 
upon Mrs. Welladay as the cause of the happy 
change. It had begun on the day of her first visit to 
Mussel Court, and had gone on ever since from 
good to better. Mrs. Welladay was Jack’s good 
angel. How she had brought it to pass he did 
not pretend to inquire. She had been there “a 
good ’un;” that was enough for him. 

“You gave me something towards it, if you 
remember,” said Mrs. Welladay, sof/o voce, re- 
ferring to the suit of clothes and other benefits 
conferred. 

“I would have given you more if it had not 
been for the fines,” said Bertha. ‘I was always 
so dreadfully poor at Acme House. But I will 
help you now; I shall be rich again presently, I 
have no doubt.” 

“We will go and see Mrs. Best in her new 
house, and you can perhaps give her some work. 
That will be the best way to help her, and the 
most agreeable to herself. You must go now 
and dress or you will be late for dinner.” 

Mr. Acworth was alone in the library when 
Bertha entered; and she went with her father to 
the dining-room, where Deacon joined them. 
Bertha sat opposite her father and Deacon at the 
side. Mr. Acworth seemed to have forgotten the 
existence of his secretary; he neither saw nor 
heard him as he entered the room, and did not 
introduce him to Bertha. The latter looked up at 
him timidly, but failed to recognise her ideal of 
the man who had rescued her at Seabright. She 
had been on the point of speaking to him; but hesi- 
tated, she knew not why, and finally kept silence. 
The table was shaded for the blind man’s sake, 
and their faces were in semi-darkness. 

Deacon Also was silent. Acworth and his 
daughter had so much to say to each other that it 
was not necessary for him to speak, and he found 
his position irksome as that of a stranger at a 
family “fe-d-téte. The dog finding the others 
occupied with their dinner and their conversation, 
came to Deacon and laid his long face quietly 
upon his knee. Deacon was not occupied. He 
had no one to speak to and had no appetite. 
More than once Bertha would have addressed 
him with some trifling remark, but something 
occurred to prevent her; and she was not at all 
sure, after all that Minerva had said to her, that it 
would be right or becoming for her to make the 
first advance. 

Something was said about the journey from 
Southgate; and Sir Bailey Finch’s name was 
mentioned. 

“Sir Bailey! was he there?” cried Acworth. 

“Yes; he had gone to Southgate-on-Sea in 
the morning to meet Clarissa.” 


“To Southgate-on-Sea to meet his sister? 
Very kind and attentive of him! He could have 
met her at her journey’s end.” 

‘** But he wanted to travel with her.” 

“What a very good brother! So he was with 
you—with his sister, I mean—in the carriage ? 
good company makes a quick journey.” 

‘I did not want him,” said Bertha; and then 
coloured at the warmth with which she had ex- 
pressed herself, remembering what Sir Bailey had 
said about the individual who was sitting at the 
table with her, and how she had resented it. 

Mr. Acworth did not speak again, and the 
silence which followed was embarrassing to two 
at least of the party. They all rose from table 
together, and Acworth took his daughter’s arm as 
before. 

Everywhere the house was in semi-darkness. 

“IT will not trouble you to read to me this 
evening,” Acworth said to Deacon, when they 
were in the library. 

** As you please,” said the other, and moved to- 
wards the door. 

He longed to be alone; it was intolerable to be 
in the same room with the girl who had professed 
such ardent gratitude to him and had been so 
desirous of seeing him, and who, now that they 
had met, did not seem inclined to take any notice 
of him. Could it be because he was in a dependent 
position ? Did Bertha look upon him as a kind 
of upper servant? He had been a fool—an idiot 
—ever to think of her as one who could be any- 
thing to him. But to be quietly ignored in. this 
way was altogether hateful. Did she suppose that 
he had forced himself upon her father’s notice, 
and had been taken into the house from motives 
of charity ? Did she look upon him as an intruder, 
presuming upon the trifling service he had ren- 
dered to her? It was not his doing that he was 
there; Mr. Acworth had sent for him in the first 
instance for Bertha’s sake, and had afterwards 
insisted on retaining him for his own personal 
convenience. And now she would not speak to 
him, but treated him as an utter stranger ! 

Bertha on her part would gladly have broken 
the ice but could not overcome a feeling of 
timidity which was far from being c8mmon with 
her. More than once, when on the point of 
speaking to him, she had felt her cheek flush, and 
knew that her voice would falter. As often as she 
looked towards him her eyes drooped before his. 
She waited an opportunity, and the longer it was 
delayed the more difficult it became to take 
advantage of it when offered. 

Agitated and humiliated, Edward Deacon has- 
tened to avail himself of the permission or hint 
implied in Mr. Acworth’s remark and to leave the 
room, which he did not think he should ever wish 
to re-enter. 

But to do this he must needs pass where Bertha 
was standing, lost in thought, and for a moment 
they stood face to face. Forgetting the pro- 


prieties, Bertha instinctively put forth her hand. 
“*Mr. Deacon ?” she said. 
He bowed coldly. 
“‘T owe you my life, and I have never thanked 
you. 
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“It was nothing,” he answered. ‘I did not 
ask for thanks.” 

“T know it. It was not my fault, as I hope you 
will believe, that they were not offered sooner.” 

“What is this?” Mr, Acworth interposed. 
‘“* Have you two been together all this time with- 
out making acquaintance? Is it possible, Bertha, 
that you did not recognise Mr. Deacon ?” 

“You forget, my dear father, that I had never 
seen him—except for one moment.” 

“T ought to have thought of that; I ought to 
have introduced you. But that would have been 
absurd; and somehow or other I took it for granted 
that you knew each other, and had met earlier in 
the evening. A blind man is always making mis- 
takes, and half-blind is worse than whole-blind, [ 
think. Well, you can make youracknowledgments 
now to Mr. Deacon, and pay him every attention. 
He is living in the house, and is good enough to 
help me in many ways. I am fortunate in having 
him as my companion and friend.” 

The last word was emphasised, and Deacon was 
not pleased. To his sensitive mind it implied 
condescension, as if the quality of “friend” were 
not a matter of course in his case. It seemed to 
place a distance between himself and the speaker. 
Bertha was to look upon him as an inferior, to 
show him attention and consideration. He was 
not to pay attention to her—so he understood it. 

But how could it be otherwise ? he asked him- 
self. This was the true state of the case. He 
was really a dependent—a nobody; Bertha was 
the rich man’s daughter. He was in a false posi- 
tion there, and had done foolishly, under the cir- 
cumstances, in entering that house. The sooner 
he could get out of it again the better for his own 
peace of mind, if not—alas! no, not for hers, 
there was no fear about that ! 

When Miss Acworth retired to her room that 
evening, after spending two or three hours with 
her father, she sat down in an easy-chair near the 
fire, turning over in her mind the events and 
impressions of the day. She had been much 
struck with the change observable in Mr. Acworth. 
His blindness had increased considerably and he 
no longer attempted to maintain that indepen- 
dence which formerly he had been so unwilling to 
surrender. But that was not the most notable 
alteration. He was so much more patient than 
she had ever known him; so much less fretful 
about himself and more considerate towards others. 
If she offered her hand to lead him from one 
part of the room to another, he no longer waved 
her aside, but seemed to feel a pleasure in leaning 
upon her. Yet he had no difficulty in finding his 
way about the house, every part of which was 
familiar to him. He knew the position of every 
piece of furniture in those rooms which he fre- 
quented, and could move about without fear of col- 
lisions. He carried a little riding-whip in his hand, 
with which he lightly touched the several objects 
as he approached them; and had still sufficient sight 
left to discern the form or outline of persons or 
things when the light fell upon them. Yet when 
guidance was offered he frequently availed him- 
self of it; or if he declined it, did so gently and 


| with thanks. 
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The meeting with Edward Deacon was another 
subject for Bertha’s thoughts. 

Deacon was not quite the person she had 
pictured to herself; and Bertha felt her cheeks 
glow as she recalled the thoughts, imagina- 
tions, and conceptions which had occupied her 
mind and heart at the period of Mrs. Welladay’s 
visit to Acme House. The form and features of 
the hero who had so suddenly appeared to save 
her from destruction, and as quickly disappeared 
again, had been rather an ideal of her own crea- 
tion than a reality. Nevertheless, when divested 
of this halo of romance, she seemed to recognise 
him. Only now he was an actual and distinct 
person—a gentleman, to be yet more prosaic. 
She had shaken hands with him and had talked 
with him on ordinary topics; he was living under 
the same roof with her, eating and drinking at 
the same table; he was in fact her father’s secre- 


Did she feel less interested in him, or less 
attracted towards him, on that account? Time 
would show. For the moment the very nearness 
of approach had seemed to place a greater distance 
between them. She could no longer allow her- 
self to think of him as hitherto, and was filled 
with confusion at the remembrance of the freedom 
she had indulged in that respect. 

But she did think of him, nevertheless, in the 
new character in which he now appeared—her 
father’s companion and friend. His friend! yes ; 
and one evidently much esteemed and valued. 
Mr. Acworth had spoken of him in warm terms: 
had eulogised the kindness and gentleness of his 
disposition, the unselfishness which he had shown, 
the good sense, the good taste, the gentlemanly 
instincts which never failed him, though often 
put to the test under the peculiar circumstances 
of his position. 

Bertha had listened with no less surprise than 
pleasure to these open expressions of her father’s 
regard for his new friend. It was so unlike him 
thus to acknowledge another man’s good qualities. 
But indeed there could be no better proof of the 
justice of Mr. Acworth’s conclusions than the 
change which had taken place in that gentleman’s 
own temper and habit of mind, at which Bertha 
rejoiced with tears of thankfulness; and there 
could be no harm in letting her thoughts dwell 
for a few moments upon Mr. Deacon, as the in- 
strument by which this pleasing transformation 
had been brought about. 

Then also the conversation in the railway 
carriage would have its place in her meditations. 
Sir Bailey Finch’s appearance at the Brighton 
terminus had not been unexpected. It had been 
arranged by his sister, if not with Bertha’s con- 
sent, yet not without her knowledge. She had 
acted foolishly in allowing it; foolishly? nay, 
that was not quite the word, according to her 
present view of the affair—wrongly. For Sir 
Bailey was, no doubt, in earnest, though she was 
not. She had never thought seriously of him, 
except as Clarissa’s brother, and in some respects 
a pleasant companion. But his evident dislike and 
depreciation of Mr. Deacon had offended and 
alarmed her. What could be the cause of it, if 








not jealousy? And for Sir Bailey to be jealous 
on her account, and jealous of the stranger of 
whom, though she had thought so much, she had 
hitherto seen so little, seemed to be a serious 
matter. She almost regretted the engagement 
with Clarissa, which would be the means of bring- 
ing Sir Bailey also to the house. And then again 
she thought of Edward Deacon, wondering how 
they would get on together, and whether the 
baronet would affect to look down upon him on 
account of his position in the house. But that 
would be too impossible ! 

And with that impossibility before her mind 
Bertha rose from her chair and walked about the 
room in an excited manner; then went to bed 
and lay awake for an hour or two, and finally 
falling asleep, dreamed all her thoughts over again 
with sundry variations and distortions. 

The next morning Mrs. Welladay came early to 
Bertha’s room. 

“You must please to be down in good time 
for prayers,” she said. ‘‘ We meet in the library 
before breakfast. Mr. Deacon reads.” 

“Does my father attend ?” 

“Sometimes. He did not come just at first, 
but he usually does now. I am very glad of it. I 
used to have a little prayer in my own room for 
the servants, but it was not like the assembling of 
ourselves together, high and low, one with another. 
So when Mr. Deacon asked whether it would be 
agreeable, I told him yes. And he used to have 
us in the library before the master came down- 
stairs. But one morning your father came in quite 
unexpected, and found us all upon our knees.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Nothing. But when Mr. Deacon apologised, 
he told him he had done quite right. And so 
now he generally attends himself, and lets it be 
known that all the houschold is expected to be 
present, whether he is there himself or not.” 

This was another innovation, and Bertha’s con- 
science told her that it was right. She did not lay it 
to her father as a fault that the practice had been 
so long neglected; but it pleased her to think 
that it was Edward Deacon who had introduced 
itnow. After breakfast they went to the church, 
where some decorating was going on; and Jack 
made himself useful in cutting up the holly and 
greenery. There was also an anthem to be prac- 
tised with the choir, Deacon having undertaken 
to officiate in the temporary absence of the 
organist. So he and Bertha were thrown together 
more than she had anticipated; and whatever 
opinion he might have formed of her on the first 
evening of their acquaintance, he soon discovered 
that she was not disposed to treat him with cold- 
ness or hauteur as one of inferior position to 
herself, and only admired her the more for the 
maidenly reserve of her behaviour towards him as 
an equal. 

Clarissa and her brother arrived on Christmas 
Eve. The latter had already met Edward Deacon 
at Hyson House, as the reader may remember, 
and neither of them had any pleasant recollection 
of the event. The baronet bestowed a distant nod 
upon the secretary, and seemed a little surprised 
that he should be among the company assembled 
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in the drawing-room before dinner. ‘The guests 
were not numerous; but it was a novel position 
for Bertha, who had to do the honours; and she 
gladly availed herself of the assistance of the 
vicar’s wife, Mrs. Brownhill, as a kind of chape- 
rone. She took Sir Bailey’s arm and sat next to 
him at the dinner-table, while Deacon occupied a 
place next to Mr. Acworth, at his left hand. 

“I am so glad to see your father at the table,” 
Sir Bailey said; ‘I thought he had left off coming 
in to dinner with company.” 

“He did so for a time; in fact he scarcely ever 
had any company. But since Mr. Deacon has been 
here—” 

‘Oh yes, I see; Deacon attends to him, waits 
on him.” 

The baronet kept his eye upon the secretary, 
supposing that he had been admitted to the table 
only to make himself useful. But the master of 
the house had other attendance; and he could not 
fail to observe that Deacon was treated with as 
much respect as any other guest by the servants, 
and with even more attention than some of them 
by their master. 

After dinner some one asked about the accident 
at Seabright, the mere mention of which made 
the baronet’s ears tingle. The ladies had quitted 
the room, and Sir Bailey was sitting just opposite 
to Deacon. Mr. Acworth laughed. 

“Where is Sir Bailey?” he asked; “he can 
tell you all about it. He was not far off.” 

Sir Bailey did not respond, but held up his 
glass to the light, observing the colour of the 
wine with a critical eye. 

“It might have been a terrible business,” 
Acworth said, describing the event as it had been 
told tohim. ‘As it was, my daughter was a little 
shaken by her fall, nothing worse. If it had not 
- been for the prompt assistance rendered she might 
have been severely injured.” 

All eyes were turned to Sir Bailey Finch, to 
whom was given for the moment the credit of 
Bertha’s rescue. He avoided their inquiring looks, 
but could not help casting a glance at Deacon. 
Their eyes met, and Sir Bailey fancied he per- 
ceived a lurking smile upon Deacon’s face, as 
there certainly was upon Acworth’s. 

** You have heard the riddle, I dare say,” said 
one of the party, who had hitherto listened in 
silence—‘‘ What is better than presence of mind 
in an accident? Absence of body, of course.” 

“Qh yes, presence of mind is a grand thing, 
said another, sententiously. 

Mr. Acworth turned his sightless eyes towards 
Deacon, and laid his hand upon his sleeve. 

‘You hear that ?” he said, in a low voice. 

There was a general silence at the moment, and 
every one else heard it also, and observed the 
gesture. 

‘“* May I trouble you to pass the wine?” said 
Sir Bailey, addressing Deacon. ‘It stands with 
you.” 

“Pray do so, Mr. Deacon,” said Acworth; 
‘and order more if necessary. You must do the 
honours for me, if you please. Take care of 
your guests.” 

Deacon rose many degrees in the estimation of 
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some of the company at that speech; and Sir 
Bailey, though he filled his glass, did not seem to 
enjoy it. It was not like Acworth’s claret, he 
said to his neighbour. It was plain Acworth had 
not had the ordering of it. It was a great mis- 
fortune, you know, for a man to have lost his 
sight. It made a man so helpless, and put it in 
the power of any interested person to make a fool 
of him. Acworth might have lost his taste and 
all his other senses together with his eyesight, 
from the way in which Sir Bailey spoke of him. 

Presently, at a hint from Deacon, Mr. Acworth 
rose, and they proceeded to the drawing-room. 
Sir Bailey went at once to where Bertha was and 
entered into conversation with her. He was 
resolved to keep “that secretary fellow” from 
encroaching upon what he was pleased to con- 
sider “ his pleasure and hisrights in her.” It was 
a condescension on his part, as he thought, to pay 
her so much attention, for Acworth was but a 
tradesman, an advertising tea-dealer, while he was 
a baronet, the owner of a fine estate—mortgaged, 
to be sure, and bringing in but a trifling revenue, 
but still a property of which any one might have 
been proud. Sir Bailey could make a “lady” of 
Bertha, if she were not one already, and her 
fortune would suffice to establish him again in 
his own ancestral halls, which were now let to 
strangers, and to give him his proper place among 
the magnates of his county. To suppose, then, 
that any actual rivalry could exist between the 
“secretary fellow” and himself was absurd. 
Bertha had trifled with him, and Acworth had 
treated him with slight consideration, but Sir 
Bailey Finch did not intend to put up with such 
treatment. He would attach himself to Bertha 
during the remainder of the evening with a deter- 
mination that might not be disputed or misunder- 
stood. 

But he had not been more than ten minutes by 
her side when Deacon came, by Mr. Acworth’s 
desire, to ask Bertha to sing, and she took his 
hand at once and went with him to the piano. 
He played her accompaniment, and made no dis- 
guise of the pleasure he felt in doing so and in 
listening to her voice. After that Deacon himself 
sang, and then they played a duet together. 

Mr. Acworth came switching his way along the 
room with his little riding-whip and sat down near 
them, forgetful for a time of the rest of his com- 
pany, some of whom were playing bezique, while 
others were gathered near the fire gossiping and 
speculating upon the strange fancy which the old 
man seemed to have taken for the secretary, and 
the danger to which he was exposing his daughter 
by allowing him to dwell under the same roof with 
her. It was such a pity she had not a mother to 
take care of her, they said; she was so thought- 
less, so impulsive, and so unconscious of the 
advantages which her position as Mr. Acworth’s 
daughter might have given her. It would be only 
an act of common kindness if some one would 
give Mr. Acworth a hint of the risk he incurred by 
allowing two young people so differently circum- 
stanced to mingle on such familiar terms. The 
vicar’s wife understood that she was mentally 
selected by the gossips for this delicate task, but 
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though flattered by the distinction, she did not 
see her way to interfering just yet. 

“He is so blind—so blind in every sense of the 
word—and she is such a bright young thing, and 
so thoughtless,” said one of the dowagers to 
another. ‘‘ See now, he is actually setting them to 
play another duet! or—is it possible ?—to sing 
together. And there is poor Sir Bailey left out in 
the cold.” 

“Well, you know, Sir Bailey can neither sing 
nor play.” 

“And does not appear to have much pleasure 
in listening to those who can, if one may judge by 
his face!” 

It was true that Mr. Acworth had requested 
Bertha and Deacon to sing together, and after 
some turning over of music a duet was found with 
which they were both familiar. It was from 
Haydn’s oratorio the “Creation,” and was de- 
scriptive of the happiness of Adam and Eve in 
the garden of Eden. The voices of the singers 
harmonised perfectly, and they sang with much 
taste and feeling. ‘The dowagers looked at each 
other with open eyes and significant shaking of 
heads. Perfect silence reigned; even the card- 
players rested from their game to look and listen. 


** Graceful consort, at thy side 
Softly fly the golden hours.” 


Such was Adam’s part, and Eve responded— 


** Spouse adored, at thy side 
Purest joys o’erflow the heart.” 


And those two brief sentences, “‘ Graceful con- 
sort,” ‘*Spouse adored,” were interchanged a 
dozen times, and repeated again and again in 
tones of sweet emotion till the song was ended. 

Every one applauded: every one was en- 
chanted; at least, so every one said—except the 
baronet and his sister. 

“Tl tell you what, Clarissa,” said Sir Bailey, 
“I shall cut my visit short. I did not come here 
to be made a fool of by that music-master fellow. 
Acworth must be mad. I shall go away to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No, no, Bailey. It will look so strange. You 
were to stay two or three days at least.” 

“ But I am not wanted.” 

“* Nonsense.” 

“It’s not nonsense ; and if it were, I can’t stay 
here and see all this going on.” 

‘He is only playing to please her. 
he will give her lessons.” 

“IT don’t care. I can’t stand it. 
dence!” 

“You are mistaken, Bailey. Mr. Deacon is 
evidently a gentleman, and is not at all likely to 
presume. He is really very nice, if you knew him 
better.” 

“Very nice, is he? You had better be careful, 
Clary, or he will make a fool of you; though I 
suppose he would not think that worth while, as 
you are not an heiress.” 

“For shame, Bailey! .By imputing such 
motives to another you condemn yourself. If you 


I dare say 


Such impu- 





care for Bertha only because she is likely to have 
money, I hope she will never care for you. She 
is too good for any one who can harbour sucli 
feelings, and I have a great mind to do nothing 
more at all for you with Bertha.” 

Sir Bailey changed colour. He made no reply, 
but sauntered to the door with his hands in his 
pockets; and, lighting a cigar, sat before the fire 
in Andrew’s pantry, the only smoking-room the 
house afforded, until bedtime. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A CHRISTMAS TREE, 


The urns were boiling, and the cups went round, 
And not a grave or thoughtful face was found. 
—Cradbée. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Acworth had never been of a 
convivial disposition, being too much occu- 
pied with his own business to enter much 

into other people’s pleasures, there had always 
been a gathering of some sort at Hyson House at 
Christmas-time. Miss Acworth took an active 
part in the treats which were organised at that 
season for the school-children and the church 
choir. ‘The servants of the house had a dance, to 
which some of the tradespeople were invited ; and 
there were pleasant gatherings both for young 
and old. ‘The master of the house had never 
taken an active or genial part in these festivities ; 
and those who assembled under his roof were, 
perhaps, quite as well contented to be left to 
themselves, good entertainment being provided 
for them in his absence. His blindness would 
not, therefore, it was presumed, make much diffe- 
rence in the customs of the house or the enter- 
tainment of the guests, except that the latter 
would be perhaps a little more subdued in their 
expressions of pleasure, the doors being also care- 
fully closed, that the sound of their merriment 
might not penetrate to the rooms to which Mr 
Acworth usually confined himself. 

Although Sir Bailey Finch did not make such 
an abrupt departure from Hyson House as, in the 
first smart of his mortification, he had intended, 
he went away after a day or two, leaving his sister 
to look after Bertha and to help her with the 
Christmas festivities. Mr. Acworth’s conduct, 
every one agreed, wasincomprehensible. No one 
had any fault to find with Edward Deacon, except 
that he was only a music-master, a companion, a 
clerk—a person, in short, of no position whatever; 
but every one wondered what the wealthy mer- 
chant could be thinking of to encourage him to 
be so much in Miss Acworth’s company. He 
walked with her, talked with her, sang with her, 
and read with her as if she had been his sister. 
There was no lady at the head of the establish- 
ment; poor Bertha’s mother was dead, and her 
father was blind, and no one could tell—though 
any one might foresee—what would be the end of 
it. 
The Christmas tree which had been prepared, 
though not perhaps so large as might have been 
desired, was richly adorned with ornaments and 
gifts. It was not the customary fir-tree with wide- 
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spreading ‘branches; and those who thronged 
round it on the appointed evening were puzzled 
to make out to what order it belonged. Jack Best 
thought it must be a box-tree; but when pressed 
for a reason, he could only point to the Christmas 
boxes with which it was laden as other trees are 
with flowers or fruit. The more knowing said it 
was a species of camellia; but, if so, it was a very 
fine example of that tribe, being larger and loftier 
than any that are usually seen, even in hothouses. 
It was covered with a variety of Chinese orna- 
ments ; and the gifts which hung from it were for 
the most part specimens of Indian or Chinese 
industry and art. In addition to these, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, carved ivory nicknacks, elegant cups and 
saucers with other articles of china, and baskets of 
curious work, evidently well-filled, though the 
contents were concealed, were piled together at 
the base of the tree. Acordon of Chinese teapots 
encircled the array, and a closer inspection 
evealed the fact that every teapot stood upon a 
“ catty-case” containing a pound of tea, wrapped 
up in foil which shone as if it had been silver. 

All the clerks, warehousemen, and porters con- 
nected with Acworth and Co’s. house of business 
were present with their wives and children. To 
each of the women, a “‘ catty-case” and a teapot 
were given, besides other presents ; and for every 
other guest some appropriate and welcome gift was 
provided. Mrs. Best, though not one of Acworth’s 
employées was present with her goblin son. It 
was the finest treat they had ever had, every one 
said ; and if the tree was to be known by its fruits 
one of the old women remarked, she was certain 
sure it must be atea-tree; forthere were cups and 
saucers and teapots, and, best of all, good solid 
pounds of tea to be gathered there, which would 
last some of them a month at least. 

The old woman was right. It was a tea-tree of 
a hardy kind which Mr. Deacon had procured 
from a nursery; and, apart from its fruits, it 
became an object of interest and curiosity to many 
to whom, though they were agreeably familiar 
with the form and blossom of tea-leaves, the 
shrub or tree itself had hitherto been a stranger. 

From the tea-tree to the.tea-tray was a natural 
and easy progress; and all the company sat down 
to an ample supply of cakes, hot and cold, with 
tea, such as was never to be had except at 
Acworth’s; and after full justice had been done 
to everything, rose up again in better conceit with 
the “cup that cheers but not inebriates” than 
they had ever been before. The men declared 
that they would rather have it than the best beer 
that ever was brewed; and the women rallied 
them good-humouredly on that topic and hoped 
they would always continue in the same mind. 
And though it cannot be said that they refused a 
stronger and less innocent beverage later in the 
evening, they promised still to give their pre- 
ference to the china teapot in their own homes. 

After the tea there was a dance, led off by Mr. 
Deacon with one of the porter’s wives ; while the 
head warehouseman took the hand which Bertha 
offered him and followed in their steps. The 
dancing was at first rather stiff, not to say cere- 
monious; but that did not last long. The piano, 





aided by a violin, soon sent the gunpowder down 


to the heels of their boots (gunpowder tea, of 


course), and the floor re-echoed to their livel; 
tread. They were not there to do things by 
halves. Every muscle was called into exercise. 
The men swayed themselves with a certain natura! 
grace as they met, crossed hands, retired, swung 
round and started off, down the middle and up 
again; while the women did their part, with 
seriousness at first, but afterwards with merry 
feet and faces to “keep the pot (teapot, of 
course) a bilin’.” Tea was in every mouth that 
evening in more senses than one, and it would be 
an endless task to put down half the pleasant 
jokes that were bandied about upon that very 
pleasant subject. , 

Later in the evening, to please the younger 
guests, a game of blind-man’s-buff was started, in 
which the elders—children themselves once mere 
—took part. There was the usual amount of 
running about, scuffling and screaming. The 
gentlefolks had retired for a time, and the fun in 
the servants’-hall grew fast and furious. 

Mrs. Welladay sat down to rest for awhile, and 
with her Mrs. Best, who had taken no part in th« 
gaiety beyond that of a spectator. She had mack 
many of the dresses worn by the workmen’s wives, 
and could look with satisfaction on the result of 
her efforts; but her heart was sore, thinking of 
her own husband far away, of whom she had had 
no tidings for more than two years. He had left 
his ship at the Cape, or rather had been left on 
shore there—she was at no loss to understand 
how or why—and had probably shipped again for 
some other port, but where in the wide “world he 
might be wandering now, if, indeed, he was yet 
alive, she could not even conjecture. Tom Pope 
had promised to look out for him wherever he 
might go, but she had small hope of hearing 
anything of him by such means. To-day, to- 
morrow, at any hour of the day or night he might 
turn up. She was always in expectation, always 
in hope of his arrival. If only he would keep 
straight how happy they might be together! but if 
not, if he should return and show himself to his 
children a degraded, loathsome object, such as 
she had too often seen him, inspiring them with 
aversion, or even contempt, why then it would be 
better for them all that they should never sec 
him again. Such were her sad thoughts in the 
midst of the fun and revelry which was going on 
around her, for even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful. But she reflected that God had been 
very good to her. She had herself been brought 
by the kindly offices of her old friend and fellow- 
servant out of the depths of misery, to whica she 
had sunk as much through her own weakness, 
perhaps, as by the fault of others; and she tried 
to keep alive her hope that the desire of her 
heart might yet be given to her in the return and 
reformation of her husband. 

The music struck up again, inviting once more 
to the dance ; but the romping did not cease. 

“I only hope,” said the head porter to his wife, 
“that the noise won’t reach the master’s ears. 
He never seemed to take no pleasure in such 
doings hisself, even when he had his sight; and 
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it ain’t likely he would want to be troubled with 
‘em now. Blind-man’s-buff, too, don’t seem hardly 
right or respectful, if he was to hear on it. I hope 
we are not making too much of a kibbobbery. 
Well, come on; let's have another turn.” 

They did so, and to their surprise and conster- 
nation the “‘ turn” brought them face to face with 
the very man of whom they had been speaking. 
Mr. Acworth had entered the room unperceived, 
and stood there as if looking on, leaning upon 
Mr. Deacon’s arm. The noise died away, the 
clattering feet stood still. Even the music faded 
off and ceased in the middle of a quick step. All 
eyes were anxiously turned towards the new 
comer. 

Mr. Acworth wore a green shade over his eyes. 
Many of his people had forgotten, or had never 
realised the fact, that he was nearly blind. They 
saw it now, and it was brought home to them. 
Some of them began to feel almost ashamed of 
the boisterous merriment in which they had in- 
dulged, with so little consideration for his afflic- 
tion. 

But he was smiling upon them, as they very 
soon perceived; and when silence prevailed he 
spoke. 

“Tam very glad to see you all this evening,” 
he said; ‘‘and very glad that you appear to be 
enjoying yourselves. I wish you a pleasant 
evening, and a happy. prosperous new year.” 

**Same to you, sir; same to you, and many of 
them,” broke from all tongues. ‘I wish you could 
see us,” some of them added. 

“Thank you. Goon with your amusements,” 
he said. ‘I am not come to interrupt you.” 

And then, to their increased surprise, instead of 
turning away again and shutting the door between 
himself and them, he went, guided by Mr. Deacon, 
to a straight-backed arm-chair in one corner of 
the room, and sat there with a smile upon his 
countenance. 

Encouraged by his pleasant air and manner, 
one after another of the men and women came 
to him, introduced by Mrs. Welladay or Bertha; 
and he talked to them about their children, listen- 
ing with apparent interest to the particulars in 
which, when once set going, some of the more 
garrulous indulged. 

When supper was announced Mr. Acworth 
wished his guests good night, and left them to 
enjoy it, hoping, as he told them, that they might 
meet again another year, if it should please God 
to spare them. And as he went away many com- 
passionate faces were turned towards him, and 
many good wishes sent after him, too tender and 
earnest to be expressed in words. For a moment 
the hilarity of the evening was sobered by the 
generous sympathy which his appearance among 
them had evoked; and though the sight of the 
Supper-table, well spread with solid food and a 
variety of tempting sweets, for which, after the 
evening’s exercise, they were well prepared, put 
them into good spirits again, they did not cease 
to think of their afflicted host. They drank his 


health with a quiet emphasis, expressive of their 
sincere good will, and hoped the next time they 
Came to his house he would be able to see them 





indeed, if there was any truth in what it was said 
the oculists might be able to do for him. 

They all went away when the clock struck 
twelve, in omnibuses provided for them by the 
master, and although they talked loudly of the 
pleasant evening they had spent and the good 
cheer they had enjoyed, while the women hugged 
their teapots and their tea and the men lighted 
their pipes, it may be doubted whether anything 
had given them more gratification than the pre- 
sence of their employer among them, and the 
interest which he had shown in their enjoyment. 

That was the chief subject of their thoughts 
and conversation for many a day. It gratified 
them more than might have been supposed that 
the nature of the work in which they were engaged 
had been recognised by the choice of a tea-tree 
and the gifts of catty-cases. The master was rich, 
and lived in a fine house, and might hold up hi« 
head with any of his grand neighbours, but he 
was not ashamed of the shop, nor of those who 
worked there for him. He not only profited by 
their labour, but was evidently proud of it. That 
had not always been the case, some thought, and 
it may safely be asserted that they went to their 
work with more readiness, and took more pleasure 
in their daily tasks thenceforth, than they had eve 
done before. Mr. Acworth was not their master 
only but their friend, and he had now this further 
claim upon their sympathy and duty—he was 
blind. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 


The very head and front of my offending.—SAakesfeare. 


“« ] stust go into the city to-day,” Mr. Acworth 
said to his secretary one morning, some 
few weeks after the events related in our 

last chapter, ‘“‘and I shall be obliged if you will 

go with me.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and seemed to be de- 
pressed and out of spirits; but that, unfortunately, 
was no new thing, especially when about to visit 
his house of business, for though he had become 
more patient and resigned under the incon- 
veniences and trials which were inseparable from 
his loss of sight, he had been much harassed of 
late with anxiéties of a different, and perhaps 
more serious, description. 

“‘Everything seems to be going wrong,” he 
said in confidence to Edward Deacon; “ every 
thing is turned topsy-turvy at the office. Penfold 
cannot get on with the clerks. Two of them are 
gone who I thought were very good men, though 
I had not much to do with them myself, and now 
a third is to be dismissed. I must go and inquire 
into it, and you must help me.” 

“I will do what I can,” said Deacon, “ but you 
will remember that Mr. Penfold refused to have 
anything to say to me when you sent me to him. 
He would hardly let me tell my errand, and 
insisted on himself giving you the information 
you wanted and answering your inquiries in per- 
son. He would not allow me even to assist.” 

“He did of answer my questions, Mr. Deacon ; 
and if he had done so I had no means of verifving 
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his statements. You must go with me, if you 
please, and I must insist on having you at my 
right hand. Penfold is my manager, but you must 
be my second self—my eyes, in fact. I cannot 
Jeave everything to him as hitherto. It will beno 
interference on your part simply to look at docu- 


ments 4 I cannot see. See them I must, and 
you a) can help me.” 

You ‘e only to command me,” Edward 
Deacon sred. 

The bi 1am was ordered, and they went in it 


to Mincing Hill together. 

The interview with Mr. Penfold was a stormy 
one. There were again new clerks in the office, 
and only one of the former staff, Mr. Spiegel- 
ha!ter, now remained. He was the foreign corre- 
spondent, and knew but little of the character of 
the transactions of which he had to write the 
details. He had nothing to do with the books or 
accounts—so, at least, he said; and one of the 
first things that struck Mr. Deacon when he 
entered the office was that these books were 
apparently as new as the clerks. The old ledgers 
—bulky, dust-stained volumes—containing the 
records of years past had disappeared, and fresh, 
smart-looking bindings occupied their places on 
the desks. 

‘‘I have removed them to my own room,” Mr. 
Penfold said when questioned on the subject. 
“* New men, new books,’ is my rule; the others 
are reserved for reference.” 

“* But why new men?” Acworth asked. 

Formerly he would have given free vent to his 
displeasure, now he spoke in hesitating tones, as 
if anxious to avoid giving offence. 

Penfold attributed this to a consciousness of his 
own helplessness. He did not understand the 
softening effect which affliction had begun to 
produce upon the blind man’s character. 

“You must leave me to choose my own staff, 
Mr. Acworth, if you please,” he said. ‘I am 
unavoidably—not by any wish of my own, but by 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, circum- 
stances which I regret as much as any one can— 
left in sole charge. The whole responsibility of 
the business devolves upon me, and I must beg 
you not to interfere—” 

“‘ Not interfere in my own office!” Mr. Acworth 
exclaimed, with something of his old impetu- 
osity. 

“IT was going to say—with the instruments that 
I employ. To yourself, Mr. Acworth, I am willing 
to yield in everything. ‘To you I will offer every 
explanation, but you must trust me as to the 
details, the instruments, the clerks.” 

It was well perhaps that the clerks did not hear 
him, being in another room, for he spoke of them 
as if they had been so many machines or ink- 
bottles. Mr. Acworth had himself been accus- 
tomed to treat them as such, and the manager, it 
would seem, had “ bettered the instruction.” 

“* Well, well,” said Acworth, “ but you will allow 
me to make use of my friend, Mr. Deacon ? There 
are things which I must look into for my own satis- 
faction, and he will lend me his eyes. Mr. Deacon 
is in my confidence.” 

“And I am not?” 











**I did not mean to imply anything of the sort.” 

“You can have the accounts audited; you can 
call in an accountant.” 

“That has been done already, I believe.” 


“It has. What more do you want ?” 

‘“*T want to understand my own affairs—my own 
business—Mr. Penfold ; I want information. Have 
some consideration for me!” 

“I am ready myself to give you every explana- 
tion. If you cannot trust me—” 

** Don’t talk like that, I beg.” 

They got to business at last, and Deacon was 
allowed to be present, but neither he nor the prin- 
cipal gained much information. To the former 
everything was strange, while the latter was inca- 
pacitated by his blindness from giving him the 
clue which might have helped him. And so both 
soon became mystified. 

Mr. Acworth gave it up after a time, with a look 
of weariness and disappointment. Only one thing 
was clear—business had not prospered of late; 
there were no such profits made as there had been 
in former years, and there were contingent liabili- 
ties of which it was difficult to estimate the 
amount. Some papers had to be prepared for 
Mr. Acworth’s use, and he requested Deacon to 
wait for these while he returned home alone. 

“One of the clerks will help you with the writ- 
ing,” he said; ‘* but you must go carefully through 
the documents, comparing all the items and 
figures with the originals, that there may be no 
question as to their accuracy. This used to be 
my own work,” he added, with a sigh. . “I must 
take it in hand again now, with your help ; that is, 
with your eyes.” 

Deacon expressed his readiness, and Acworth 
went his way. 

Scarcely had he left the house when Penfold 
entered the room in which the secretary was 
engaged and stood beside him. 

‘*I] have something to say to you,” he said in 
his soft quiet manner. ‘Your name, I am 
told, is Deacon—Edward Deacon ?” 

“igi” 

** Are you quite sure of that ?” 

‘‘A man ought to know his own name.” 

“True. And no man ought to assume a name 
that is not his.” 

“* What do you mean ?” said Deacon, rising to 
his feet. 

‘* Well,” said the other, with the air of one who 
makes a concession; ‘‘ Deacon is not a very 
uncommon patronymic. You may be right in 
claiming it; but, unless I am mistaken, you are 
making a wrong use of it.” 

** Will you be good enough to explain ?” 

“Yes. That is what Iam about to do. Iam 
glad you have given me an opportunity. If you 
had not done so, I should have written to you; 
for I have had too much of this interference and 
must put an end to it.” 

“* Proceed with your explanation, sir.” 

“*T will,” said Penfold. ‘‘ 1 presume you know 
—or perhaps you do wo¢ know—on what ground 
you were received, in the first instance, at Hyson 
House. You rendered some slight service to Mr. 


Acworth’s daughter.” 
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“That’s no concern of yours,” said Deacon. 
“If that is all you have to say—” 

“Tt is not all. Listen. At the time when that 
accident brought you under Mr. Acworth’s notice, 
he was anxiously endeavouring to find a man whom 
he had known intimately some years ago, whose 
name was Edward Deacon. He set inquiries on 
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to time, of which he had not understood the 
drift. Could it be that he had been all this time 
in a false position at Hyson House? Had the 
kindness which he had received been shown to 
him not for his own sake, nor even for Miss Ac- 
worth’s, but in the supposition and belief that he 
was some other man called by the same name ? 








AN IMPORTANT PARAGRAPH. 


foot through a firm of solicitors with whom I am 
acquainted. He consulted his own lawyers also. 
He used every means that he could think of to find 
that man. The man himself is dead; of that 
there can be little doubt. Are you his son? that 
is the question now.” . 

Penfold waited for a reply ; his eyes fixed upon 
the secretary. 

Deacon felt the colour mount to his cheeks. A 
Strange suspicion thrilled through him. He 
remembered certain questions which Mr. Kenn 
had put to him, and which had been repeated by 
Acworth at their first interview; and certain hints 
also, which had fallen from his patron from time 








“Are you Edward Deacon’s son?” Penfold 
repeated, in quiet half-whispered tones. 

“Why do you ask? What right have you to 
question me ?” 

“The right which my position gives me as Mr. 
Acworth’s friend.” 

“T know nothing of all this,” said Deacon, 
recovering himself. ‘I am engaged as secretary, 
amanuensis, companion, clerk, servant, anything 
you please. I am hired as any one else would 
be hired, as your clerks are, as you are yourself, 
for work to be done. There is no other bond or 
obligation between Mr. Acworth and myself.” 

** You are mistaken ; I and my clerks are on a 
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different footing. If your name did not happen 
to be Deacon you would never have been received 
into that house; you would not remain there 
another day. And yet you are not—there is 
nothing, at all events, to show that you are—the 
man he takes you for. I do not say that you are 
an impostor—” 

“‘ Thank you, sir.” 

“Your name may be what you say it is, for 
anything I know to the contrary; but I repeat 
you are not the person whom Mr. Acworth wished 
to find, and—thinks he has found. Look at this. 
You have seen it before, I dare say.” 

Mr. Penfold opened a newspaper and spread it 
out upon the table, pointing to a paragraph on 
the front sheet. 

“Ir EDWARD DEACON, who sailed from England 
in the Royal Dane in the year 18—, or his next 
of kin, will communicate with Messrs. Walfish 
and Burr, Kestrel Court, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.” 

‘‘Am I right,” Penfold asked, “in presuming 
that that paragraph did not escape your notice at 
the time when it appeared, six months ago or 
more? Some one surely must have called your 
attention to it.” 

Mr. Deacon was silent. He remembered having 
seen the advertisement in question. It had struck 
him as curious that a person of his name should 
be inquired for in that manner; but he had not 
thought twice about the matter, not dreaming that 
it could have anything to do with himself. Yet 
now it seemed probable that the advertisement in 
question might have emanated from Mr. Acworth, 
and that, although he had made that gentleman’s 
acquaintance in a different and perfectly inde- 
pendent manner, yet he had, as a matter of fact, 
been received into his house in the belief that he 
was the person sought for. 

‘“* Did you see the advertisement or not ?” Pen- 
fold asked. 

‘“*I believe I did see it.” 

‘‘Why then did you not apply at the address 
given?” 

**It could not concern me. 
England in the Royal Dane.” 

‘Certainly not. Moreover, the Royal Dane 
was lost at sea, and Edward Deacon, it has been 
since ascertained, was drowned. It is the next of 
kin who is sought.” 

“T am not the next of kin.” 

“Probably not; but Mr. Acworth thinks you 
are, and in that belief he has taken you up; I 
might almost say, adopted you.” 

‘“*T will undeceive him.” 

“That will be your ruin.” 

“T cannot help it. If I have imposed upon 
him-hitherto I will do so no longer.” 

** May I offer you a word of advice ?” 

““Well ?” 

‘*Do nothing rashly. Wait; see how things 
turn out. I have no wish to take advantage of 


I did not sail from 


you; and you, I presume, have no desire to injure 
me. Let us understand each other.” 

He had drawn near to Deacon, and was speak- 
ing to him in low, confidential tones, looking 
into his face as if he would read his thoughts. 












“You have a pleasant home at Hyson House, 
with good prospects and great opportunities— 
great opportunities,” he repeated. Why should you 
sacrifice them all? ‘The game is in your own 
hands, as far as I am concerned. Don’t inter- 
fere with me and I will not interfere with you. 
Is it a bargain ?” 

Edward Deacon drew back instinctively, not 
knowing what was expected of him, but anxious 
to put an end to the interview. 

‘*I don’t wish to interfere with you, Mr. Pen- 
fold; and certainly never thought of doing you 
an injury. I came here only by Mr. Acworth’s 
desire, and—if you will let me have the papers he 
asked for I will go away again immediately.” 

Mr. Penfold smiled. 

“I see that you don’t quite understand me,” he 
said; ‘‘ but it is of no consequence. As for the 
papers, it will take some time to copy them. If 
you have any other business in town you can 
return here for them. They will be ready in a 
couple of hours. 

“I have no other engagement,” said Deacon. 

“Then you can wait here, if you prefer it; or 
if I may venture to say what I should do myself, 
if I were in your place—” 

Mr. Deacon gave him no encouragement to 
speak, but he went on. 

“I should go—i really should go and see those 
people.” 

‘** What people ? 

“‘Walfish and Burr. It may be of importance 
to you, and it can do no harm. I speak as a man 
of business. Is it wise to remain in ignorance of 
what may possibly concern yourself, when you 
may know all about it in half an hour by asking ? 
Edward Deacon is advertised for. If I were 
Edward Deacon I should think it my duty to 
inquire what the advertiser wants. It is no affair 
of mine, of course. I only tell you what I should 
do myself.” 

“It would be quite useless,” said Deacon. 

“* How can you be sure of that?” 

Mr. Deacon reflected. Was he right in refusing 
to hear what these people who had advertised for 
some one bearing his name might have to say ? 
Mr. Acworth, it would seem, had himself made 
use of Messrs. Walfish and Burr. At his instance, 
probably, the advertisement had been inserted. 
They were his agents. 

“Why should you throw away a chance ?” Pen- 
fold said. ‘‘I will give you a letter to Walfish.” 

“For what purpose? To tell them, as you 
have just told me, that I am not the man they 
want °” 

“That is at least open to question,” said Pen- 
fold. 

“‘T do not think so.” 

“‘They have opportunities of getting informa- 
tion which we do not possess. It would be a 
great pity to lose ‘something to your advantage’ 
unless you were quite sure—unless, in fact, it 
could be shown that you are of the person entitled 
to it.” 

“*But—” 

‘‘Go and see them. Give them an opportunity 
of explaining. It is only fair towards yourself 
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and all concerned. I will get the papers finished 
for Mr. Acworth while you are away. You will 
have time after your return to go over them and 
compare them with the books, so as to assure 
yourself of their correctness, if you care to 
do so.” 

“‘T must do so.” 

“Very well.” 

Penfold was writing. “Here,” he said, pre- 
sently. ‘Take that note with you—* Walfish and 
Burr, Kestrel Court.’” 

Almost before Edward Deacon could make up 
his mind what to do, he found himself in the 
street, going towards the station of the Under- 
ground Railway. A train drew up at the platform 
the moment he arrived there, and he hastened to 
enter it. Scarcely had he done so ere he began 
to repent that he had not gone home to consult 
Mr. Acworth before taking this hasty step. But 
what good would that have done? Acworth had 
enough to trouble him already. It would be best, 
perhaps, to see these people and hear what they 
had to say. He did not believe for a moment 
that the advertisement in question had any- 
thing to do with him; but if by any chance 
that should be the case, it was desirable that 
he should know it; if not—well, then his position 
would be no worse than before, for there was 
nothing beyond Penfold’s assertion, or opinion 
even, to lead to the conclusion that Acworth was 
deceiving himself upon the question. He was 
with him, as he had truly said, as his secretary, 
doing work for wages, expecting nothing more, 
assuming no other position. So he alighted at 
the Temple Station, and having inquired his way 
to Kestrel Court, threaded the narrow passage 
which led by the back entrance to Walfish and 
Burr’s office. 

On the stairs he met a sallow-looking young 
man with a mass of black hair matted together 
over a low forehead, who looked at him from 
under his large brown eyelids as if he knew him ; 
and, turning without a word, went back at once to 
the door from which he had emerged. On that 
door the name “ Walfish” was written, and Mr. 
Deacon opened it and entered. Walfish was at 
home ; and, after a short delay, Deacon was ad- 
mitted to his den, and placed in a chair opposite 
the lawyer, near the one window of the room, with 
the light full in his face. 

‘You are about the fiftieth person of this name 
who has applied to us,” said Walfish, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of our advertisement. Besides Deacons, 
we have had Dakins, and Dickenses, and I know 
not how many other varieties. ‘Something to his 
advantage’ is a very attractive paragraph, Mr. 
Deacon. I wonder it did not bring you here 
sooner.” 

“It would not have brought me here now,” 
Deacon answered, “‘but for the writer of that 
note; and really I am afraid I am troubling you 
without any reason.” 

““No trouble, sir; business is business, and 
that’s what we are here for, I believe.” 

That was what Mr. Walfish considered himself 
born for—the business of a ‘“‘ criminal lawyer.” 





““T see by this letter,” he said, “that you are acquainted, or to prosecute inquiries clandestinely, 


already acquainted with my client, Mr. Acworth, 
and are, in fact, living in his house.” 

Mr. Deacon assented. 

“Well, then, are you here on his behalf or your 


own? Before we go further I must remind you 
that this interview, like everything else that goes 
on in my Office, is private and confidential, private 
and confidential.” 

“I understand you.” 

“You are on no account to repeat or make 
known to any one anything that you may learn 
here. Above all, you must pledge your word not 
to let Mr. Acworth know what passes between us. 
He must not be informed, even, of this visit.” 

“‘T had thought of speaking to him in the first 
instance,” s2id Deacon. ‘I am afraid I ought to 
have done so.” 

“With what object ?” 

Mr. Deacon hesitated. It seemed to him the 
most natural thing in the world that he should 
take counsel on this question with the man who 
was his friend, and who treated him with confi- 
dence. To Mr. Walfish, on the contrary, secrecy 
was the first and most important thing to be 
arrived at. 

“With what object ?” he asked again. 

“I can have no secrets from Mr. Acworth on 
such a subject.” 

“‘Why not? Has he no secrets from you ?” 

Deacon pondered. 

“* Did he ever tell you, for instance, that he had 
employed me to look for you, supposing you to be 
the man he wants ?” 

“‘ No.” 

“Did he ever tell you that he had something of 
importance to communicate to the person he takes 
you for—something to his advantage ?” 

** He takes me for what I am,” said Deacon. 

“That is the question; that is the very point 
which I am investigating.” 

“By Mr. Acworth’s desire ?” 

“He put it into my hands himself, personally, 
here, in this room, and one thing he particularly 
insisted upon, namely, that it should be done 
privately.” 

‘‘ Privately—by advertisement in the Times?” 

“‘ Privately, as far as he was concerned. His 
name, his action in the matter, was not to be 
revealed. I have not revealed it. You seem to 
have got possession of the secret by an accident, 
through Mr. Penfold, and I must tell you that you 
are bound in honour to take no notice of the fact, 
but to behave as if you had never known it.” 

This was embarrassing. Deacon could not but 
admit that Mr. Acworth had never taken him into 
confidence upon the important question under 
consideration. He repented now that he had 
acted upon Mr. Penfold’s suggestion and had 
come to this office. He felt that he had been 
guilty of, to say the least, an impertinence. And 
yet, had he not aright to do so in answer toa 
public advertisement ? He could not make up his 
mind now whether he ought to withdraw without 
any further inquiry or to endeavour to get at the 
truth. To appeal to Mr. Acworth on a question 
with which he evidently did not mean him to be 
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and without his patron’s knowledge, seemed 
equally inadmissible. 

“Your name, I presume, is really Edward 
Deacon?” said Walfish. ‘In confidence, of 
course.” 

‘Certainly it is. I make no secret of my name, 
at any rate.” 

“And your father, you maintain, was lost in the 
Royal Dane ?” 

‘“‘T don’t say that; quite the contrary.” 

‘What was your father’s name—Christian name, 
mean ?” 

** Matthew.” 

‘* Are you sure of that ?” 

* As sure as I can be of anything.” 

Mr. Walfish looked puzzled. 

‘* Please to understand,” said Deacon, “ that I 
am not come here to set up any claim. I told 
Mr. Penfold that I did not profess to be the son 
of that Edward Deacon who appears to be the 
subject of your inquiry. He would have me com- 
municate with you, and I foolishly consented. I 
am sorry to have trespassed upon your time.” 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Deacon. I know Mr. Pen- 
fold and he knows me. He would not have sent 
you here without good reason. There may bea 
connection, you know, a link of some sort, between 
yourself and the gentleman for whom we are look- 
ing. There may be something to your advantage 
in the background. Tell me everything about 
yourself. Your birth? you don’t remember 
that ?” 

“* Not exactly.” 

‘‘Of course not, but you can perhaps refer me 
to some one who does ?” 

**T am afraid not.” 

“Cast your mind back. Try to recall some- 
thing.” 

Edward Deacon had already’ done that; and 
especially of late. He could go back, per- 
haps, to as early a period in his existence as 
others: but he had been left an orphan when 
quite a child, and had been brought up hy 
strangers who had told him very little as to his 
parentage. He had inherited some property from 
his father Matthew Deacon, a merchant of New 
York; and having developed a great talent for 
music had been wisely permitted by his guardians 
to follow the bent of his genius. But he really 
knew very little about his parents but their name. 
More than this therefore he could not tell Mr. 
Walfish; and he was surprised to find that that gen- 
tleman seemed to knowthus much already. But it 
was the business of that office to know everything, 
or at least to seem to know it. Very often those 
shrewd far-seeing individuals who make private 
investigation their especial work know more about 
us than we know about ourselves. 

Mr. Walfish asked so many questions of Edward 
Deacon, and was so pertinacious in extracting 
answers, that the latter could not help feeling that 
he was being turned inside out. Again and 
again he had resolved to say no more; but the 
questioner stuck to him like those troublesome 
little seed-pods from which one member of the 
firm derived his name; which being brushed from 
one part of the garment cleave to another; and 


— 





Mr. Burr’s partner succeeded in getting from him 
all that it was in his power to tell concerning him- 
self and his belongings. And yet when all was 
said and done Mr. Walfish had not gained the 
information he required. ‘‘ Edward Deacon, son 
of Matthew Deacon, a merchant of New York ; 
lost his parents at an early age, brought up ata 
school for orphan children, thence to a conserva- 
toire to study music, last three years in Italy ”—such 
was the summary of Mr. Walfish’s notes on the 
subject. 

**T am afraid you are not quite the man we are 
in search of,” he said. 

“Not quite ?” said Deacon. ‘“ It must be one 
thing or the other, I suppose. Either I am, or I 
am not.” 

“‘There may be circumstances, however, which 
might bring you within the degree of affinity, so 
as to be turned to your advantage. We want 
more information. We must inquire farther.” 

“Pray don’t take the trouble.” 

“And if anything turns up,” he went on without 
heeding the remonstrance—“ if anything turns up 
we will communicate with you. Meantime you will 
remember that what has passed is private and con- 
fidential, strictly private and confidential.” 

“Well, if you insist—” 

‘*We do, we must, it is an invariable rule, and 
you have given your word, your promise.” 

“Did I?” 

** Unquestionably you did.” 

“Well then,” said Deacon, inwardly resolving 
that he would have nothing further to do with the 
Office, “‘ let it be so. It is no consequence.” 

“Now don’t say that; it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to us—and possibly to you.” 

“Am I in your debt ?” 

“No, sir; not at present. Something to your 
advantage would of course be something to ours 
also—proportionably. In your case we shall make 
no other terms. Our inquiries cost money, Mr. 
Deacon—a great deal of money—but we look to 
the end, which will, I hope, be satisfactory to both 
parties.” 

Mr. Deacon hastened back to Mincing Hill, 
vexed with himself for having wasted so much 
time, and still more so for having entered into a 
secret compact with Messrs. Walfish and Burr. 
When he reached the counting-house Penfold was 
gone. 

The paper which he was to take home to 
Mr. Acworth was ready for him. He cast his eye 
over it; it was a list of documents, entries, trans- 
actions, and correspondence, with a summary of 
results. ‘These Mr. Deacon had been charged to 
verify, comparing the figures with the originals. 
He asked for the books that he might effect this, 
but was informed that they were locked up in the 
iron safe. 

“Where is the key, then?” he asked. 

“Mr. Penfold has it,” was the answer; “he 
always keeps it in his own possession.” 

‘** How then am I to compare the entries ?” 

The clerks looked at one another. It was of 
course impossible. 

“‘Is there no way of getting at Mr. Penfold?” 
Deacon asked. 
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“No, sir. He has left for the day; he had an 
engagement, and went earlier than usual.” 

“T will come again to-morrow, then,” said 
Deacon. 

“Tt is not probable that Mr. Penfold will be 
here to-morrow ; he was going into the country 
for a day or two.” 

Edward Deacon looked at the paper in his hand 
with a feeling of great anxiety. 

“Who wrote this ?” he asked. 

‘*T wrote it, sir,” one of the clerks answered. 

“Did you copy it yourself from the book ?” 

“No, sir; I took it down from Mr. Penfold’s 
notes.” 

“Then it is absolutely useless.” 

“Sir?” 

“Useless for me to stay here any longer;” 





and, thrusting the paper into his pocket, Edward 
Deacon left the office. 

** What a fool I have been!” he said to himself. 
“What will Mr. Acworth think of me? He 
brought me here on purpose to get this list, and 
that he might be assured of its accuracy—and 
that, too, because he distrusted Penfold. Yet this 
is Penfold’s own statement, and I have no means 
of ascertaining whether it is correct or not. What 
explanation can I give ? I verily believe the fellow 
sent me off on that wild-goose chase on purpose 
to get rid of me. He has effected his purpose, 
and I, instead of attending to the business en- 
trusted to me, have been prying into other and 
private matters which it was Acworth’s intention 
to have kept secret. How shall I dare to look 
him in the face when I reach home ?” 


oo 


CHRISTOPHER SMART, AND “THE SONG TO DAVID.” 


HE recently published ‘ Parleyings” of Mr. 
Robert Browning “with certain people of 
importance in their day” have resuscitated 

some buried reputations, and have sent many 
readers to their Biographical Dictionaries, greatly 
wondering. Among the names, however, that 
appear on the poet’s title-page,! one or two are 
better known than the rest: and every reader of 
Boswell’s “‘ Johnson” has pityingly made acquaint- 
ance with poor Christopher Smart, a man of 
genius, with many attractive qualities; a Cam- 
bridge graduate and fellow, yet little better in 
the end than a reckless, dissipated bookseller’s 
hack. Such is the picture that we have of Dr. 
Johnson’s friend. 

His University life continued for fourteen years. 
A path said to have been worn by him, by pacing 
to and fro on one of the paved walks belonging 
to Pembroke Hall, was long shown as a memorial 
of his residence there. For five years successively 
he gained the Seatonian prize for the best poem 
on the nature and attributes of the Deity. He 
wrote a host of immemorable poems and essays, 
with Latin renderings of English poems, notably 
of Pope’s “‘ St. Cecilia’s Day;” then one or more 
comedies, and a satire called “‘ The Hilliad,” 
against Sir John Hill,? who had reviewed him 
unfavourably, and who retorted with ‘“ The 
Smartiad,” after the fashion of the day; Pope, by 
his “ Dunciad,” having suggested a way to sting 
by appending the final zad to any obnoxious 
name. 

Here is a specimen of Smart’s ordinary verse ; 
neither better nor worse than the rest. The 
theme is the “‘ Recovery of Hezekiah.” 





1 Here is the complete list: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, 
Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de 
esse, Charles Avison, 


2 See the elder D’Israeli’s “‘ Amenities of Literature” for a caustic 
sketch of Sir John Hill’s disreputable literary career, with some extracts 
trom the Hilliad, 





** When Israel’s ruler on the royal bed 
In anguish and in perturbation lay, 
The down relieved not his anointed head, 
And rest gave place to horror and dismay. 
Fast flowed the tears, high heaved each gasping sigh, 
When God’s own prophet thundered, ‘ Monarch, thou 
must die.’ 


* And must I go?’ the illustrious mourner cried, 
* I who have served Thee still in faith and truth, 
Whose snow-white conscience no foul crime has dyed, 
From youth to manhood, infancy to youth, 
Like David, who have still revered Thy word, 
The sovereign of myself, and servant of the Lord? 


The Judge Almighty heard His suppliant’s moan, 
Repealed his sentence, and his health restored ; 
The beams of mercy on his temples shone, 
Shot from that heaven to which his sighs had 
soared. 
The sun retreated at his Maker’s nod, 
And miracles confirm the genuine work of God.” 


Besides all this, Smart translated the works 
of Horace into poor bald prose—a_ version 
which, revised and amended, appears to this day 
among ‘‘ Bohn’s Classics,” much valued as a 
**crib.” He, and an associate named Rolt, aided 
in starting a monthly publication, ‘‘The Universal 
Visitor;” having bound themselves, says Johnson, 


‘to write for no other work, in consideration of 


which they were to receive “ one-third of the 
profits of the sixpenny pamphlet; and the con- 
tract was for ninety-nine years!” Meanwhile 
poor Smart went mad, and Johnson benevolently 
undertook to supply articles in his stead, “‘think- 
ing,” he says, “‘ I was doing him good. I hoped 
his wits would soon return to him. Mine re- 
turned to me, and I wrote in ‘The Universal 
Visitor’ no longer.” 
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The derangement of Smart had shown itself 
curiously. He would fall upon his knees and 
say his prayers in the street, or in any other 
unusual place. ‘‘ Now,” says Johnson, reporting 
this, ‘‘ although, rationally speaking, it is greater 
madness not to pray at all than to pray as Smart 
did, I am afraid there are so many who do not 
pray, that ‘her understanding is not called in 
question.” Another time, Dr. Burney asked of 
Johnson, ‘‘ How does poor Smart do, sir? Is he 
likely to recover?” Johnson: ‘It seems as if 
his mind had ceased to struggle with the disease, 
for he grows fat upon it.” Burney: ‘ Perhaps, 
sir, that may be from want of exercise.” John- 
son: “‘No, sir; he has partly as much exercise 
as he used to have, for he digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement he used for exer- 
cise to walk to the ale-house, but he was carried 
back again. I did not think he ought to be shut 
up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. 
He insisted upon people praying with him, and 
I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. 
Another charge was, that he did not love clean 
linen, and I have no passion for it.” 

When in the madhouse Christopher Smart wrote 
the “Song to David”—a poem which not only 
transcends anything he ever did or was supposed 
capable of doing in his saner moments, but actually 
stands alone in the literature of the age for beauty, 
intensity, and occasional sublimity. Smart is said 
to have inscribed the poem with a key upon the 
wainscot of the room in which he was confined— 
an obvious physical impossibility, unless the 
wainscot was unusually large or the key unusually 
small! Some of the eighty-five stanzas may thus 
have been written, and the whole afterwards com- 
mitted to paper. In any case, the ‘“‘ Song” is one 
of the greatest curiosities and wonders of English 
literature; and Mr. Browning has been attracted 
to it, as by a congenial theme. That a writer of 
merely ordinary powers—a clever scribbler of 
miscellaneous commonplaces—should suddenly 
soar to so great a height, then as suddenly fall 
flat again, is just such a mental phenomenon as 
our philosophical modern poet delights in ana- 
lysing. ‘This he sets himself accordingly to do :— 
and first of all we have a parable. 

The poct, in vision, was exploring a large house 
—a commonplace, comfortable mansion, every- 
where showing ‘adequate taste,” ‘‘ decent cul- 
ture,” and “safe mediocrity.” He went from 
room to room without expectancy or excitement, 
when on the opening of a door the uplifted hang- 
ing suddenly disclosed to him a chapel of rarest 
magnificence, combining the splendour of ancient 
art with the brightness and freshness of the great 
moderns—Raffaels with Leighton, Michael Angelo 
with Watts. But the poet shall speak for him- 
self: 

** No niche 

Where glory was not prisoned to enrich 

Man’s gaze with gold and gems ; no space but glowed 
With colour, gleamed with carving—hues which owed 
Their outburst to a brush the painter fed 

With rainbow-substance—rare shapes never wed « 

To actual flesh and blood, which, brain-born once, 

Became the sculptor’s dowry, Art’s response 














To earth’s despair. And all seemed old yet new : 
Youth,—in the marble’s curve, the canvas’ hue, 
Apparent,—wanted not the crowning thrill 

Of age the consecrator.” 


From this gorgeous chapel the visitor goes forth 
now with highly-raised anticipation, to survey the 
rest of the mansion, looking for some fresh sur- 
prise, or at least for something as worthy of the 
artist’s mind and hand. But what followed ? 


“* Why, nothing ! not one object to arrest 
My passage—everywhere too manifest 
The previous null and void of best 
And worst, mere ordinary right and fit, 
Calm commonplace.” 


The allegory is a criticism. We have, the poet 
declares, in this Christopher Smart a poet who, 
between two dull series of insignificant, respect- 
able commonplaces, achieved a song which com- 
bines the sweetness of the flute with the clang of 
the trumpet, and places the author for a moment 
beside Milton and Keats! Mr. Browning is con- 
scious that the estimate may be thought extrava- 
gant. ‘‘ Blame or praise my judgment,” he says, 
“thus it fronts you full.” And the purport of his 
analytic poem is, if possible, to answer the ques- 
tion how it was that such mental marvel was pos- 
sible : 


** Why only once the fire-flame was.” 


Was it, as the vulgar guessed, but the breaking 
loosé of a power which had been too long te- 
pressed ? Or was it, as doctors said, a mere brain 
disorder, which stimulated the fevered thought and 
caused the cataract of verse to issue from the 
source ‘‘ whence prose, before and after, unper- 
turbed was wont to wend its way” ? 


** Concede the fact 
That here a poet was who always could— 
Never before did—never after would— 
Achieve the feat : how were such fact explained ?” 
Was it a sudden revelation to him? “ Then fel. 
disguise from Nature” : 


‘© So that while eye saw, soul to tongue could trust 
Thing which struck word out, and once more adjust 
Real vision to right language, till heaven’s vault 
Pompous with sunset, storm-stirred sea’s assault 
On the swilled rock-ridge, earth’s embosomed brood 
Of tree and flower and weed, with all the life 
That flies or swims or crawls, in peace or strife, 
Above, below,—each had its note and name 
For Man to know by.” 


Then Nature reassumed her robe of concealment, 
and for the entrancing vision appeared only the 
dull garb of commonplace! Or was the poet's 
withdrawal from the realms of fancy his own 
deliberate act ? 


** You humbly bent 
The head, and bidding vivid work good-bye, 
Doffed lyric dress and trod the world once more 
A drab-clothed decent proseman as before ?” 
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Even were it so, “effectual service” had been 
wrought by the disclosure of the ‘“‘ strengths and 
beauties of the universe!” Into the highly- 
wrought, passionate remonstrance which closes 
the poem we cannot now follow Mr. Browning. 
It is, as we understand it, a noble vindication 
of the practical purpose which ought to be the 
end and aim of all true poetry, with a protest 
against the ‘‘ other method favoured in our day” 
of dwelling upon vague beauties and sublimities 
to the neglect of earth’s common things. How 
this fine and much-needed lesson connects itself 
with Christopher Smart’s poetry can be fully 
apprehended only by those who have accustomed 
themselves to follow the subtle associations and 
bold transitions which characterise the move- 
ments of Mr. Browning’s genius. But apart from 
this, the *‘ Song to David,” which the modern 
poet views with such transcendent admiration, 
must be worth our study. It is not one of 
the pieces often republished, being hardly long 
enough for a cheap reprint by itself, while the 
rest of Smart’s works are too utterly poor to eke 
out avolume. The poem thus will probably be 
left in the obscurity of old collections,! where our 
readers who may follow us in a brief view of its 
purport and contents may perhaps be disposed 
to search it out. 

Here are four stanzas from the description of 
David, of whom he had spoken as 


** Great, valiant, pious, good, and clear, 
Sublime, contemplative, serene, 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise :” 
—devoting a separate stanza to each characteristic 
excellence : 


** Contemplative—on God to fix 
His musings, and above the six 
The Sabbath-day he blessed ; 
’*T was then his thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 
To bless and bear the rest. 


Serene—to sow the seeds of peace, 
Remembering when he watched the fleece, 
How sweetly Kidron purled— 
To further knowledge, silence vice, 
And plant perpetual paradise, 
When God had calmed the world. 


Strong—in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 

In sempiternal night ; 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 

To his undaunted might. 


Constant—in love to God, the Truth, 
Age, manhood, infancy, and youth: 
To Jonathan, his friend, 





1 It is also contained in the last (the 42nd) volume of Nichol’s 
“*Series of the British Poets,” edited by the late George Gilfillan ; also 
(shortened in the later editions) in the second volume of Chambers’s 
“ Cyclopedia of Enstlish Literature.” 


Constant, beyond the verge of death : 
And Ziba, and Mephibosheth, 
His endless fame attend.” 


The description of David’s muse has some 
beautiful touches : 


* Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age.” 


The various topics of David's song are next 
described—God, angels, man, 


‘** He sang of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eycs, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 


The world—the clustering spheres He made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill ; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
| Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill ”— 





with trees, plants, flowers, animated nature; and 
gems “which, hid in earth from man’s device, 
| their darts of lustre sheath.” We can hardly 
resist the temptation to quote. The following 
stanzas, at any rate, must be given, an exquisite 
description, which may have inspired Mr. Brown- 
ing’s own masterpiece of *‘ Saul” : 


“ Blest was the tenderness he felt, 
When te his graceful harp he knelt, 
And did for audience call ; 
When Satan with his hand he quelled, 
And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul. 





| His furious foes no more maligned, 
As he such melody divined, 
And sense and soul detained ; 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft, 
Or in delight refrained. 


When up to heaven his thoughts he piled, 
From fervent lips fair Michal smiled, 

As blush to blush she stood ; 
And chose herself the queen, and gave 
} Her utmost from her heart—‘ so brave, 
And plays his hymns so good.’” 


| 
A wonderful rhapsody succeeds on “‘ The seven 
| pillars of the Lord,” with an apostrophe to David, 
closing with the magnificent stanza : 


‘* Tell them, I Am, Jehovah said 

To Moses; while earth heard in dread ; 
And, smitten to the heart, 

| . At once above, beneath, around, 

| All Nature, without voice or sound, 


Replied, O Lord, THou ArT.” 
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These are, no doubt, the lines which in Mr. 
Browning's estimate give their writer a place by 
Milton. In the affluence, again, and brilliancy, 
with which the poet, starting from the keynote of 
Adoration, depicts every form of created loveli- 
ness, this madman in his cell more than rivals 
the rich colouring of Keats. The thirty stanzas 
devoted to this theme are a very festival of beauty. 
True, there is frequent incoherence, with extrava- 
gance verging on the grotesque; the transitions 
of the poet’s thought are often too strange and 
rapid for the reader in cold blood to follow. 
Some phrases appear almost unintelligible; some 
are startling in their compressed power; in others 
there are evanescent glimpses of meaning, only 
to be caught by the reader in sympathetic mood. 
The pictures are as bright and as confused as the 
imagery of a gorgeous dream. The prosaic critic 
may exclaim, ‘‘ Nonsense!”—but let us hear Mr. 
Browning once again. Smart, he says, alone of 
the songmen between Milton and Keats, 


‘* pierced the screen 
’T wixt thing and word, lit language straight from soul,—~ 
Left no fine film-flake on the naked coal 
Live from the censer—shapely or uncouth, 
Fire-suffused through and through, one blaze of truth 
Undeadened by a lie.” 


We quote the three concluding stanzas, in the 
last lines of which the reference to David as an- 
ticipating the days of the Curist forms a worthy 
climax to the whole marvellous poem : 


** Glorious the sun in mid career ; 
Glorious the assembled fires appear ; 
Glorious the comet’s train ; 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 
Glorious the Almighty’s stretched-out arm ; 
Glorious the enraptured main. 


Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God ’s the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar ; 
Glorious hosannah from the den ; 
Glorious the catholic Amen ; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


Glorious—more glorious is the crown 

Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness called thy Son ; 

Thou that stupendous truth believed, 

And now the matchless deed ’s achieved, 
Determined, Dared, and Done.” 


So far as we can tell, Smart’s own contem- 
poraries had no sense of the uniqueness and wonder 
of this poem. Boswell’s “ Johnson” makes no 





mention of it. The verses probably ranked in 
general estimation with the poet’s ordinary work, 
with his rhymed translation of the Psalms, in 
whose bald Sternhold-like rhythms there is never 
a suggestion that the writer had ever held com- 
munion with the spirit of David; and with those 
doggerel versions of the Parables, whose level 
dulness no quaint touch or flash of genius relieves. 
Very possibly the ‘“‘ Song to David” was regarded 
but as an incident of his madness, to be pitied 
and forgotten. Mr. Browning pictures the friends 
of Smart congratulating him on his release: 


‘** Health mends 
Importantly, for—to be plain with you— 
This scribble on the wall was done—in lieu 
Of pen and paper—with, ha, ha !—your key 
Denting it on the wainscot! Do you see 
How wise our caution was? Thus much we stopped 
Of babble that had else grown print: and lopped 
From your trim bay-tree this unsightly bough— 
Smart’s, who translated Horace! Write us now.” 


So judged the literary coteries of the day; and 
it was reserved for Southey, in a “ Quarterly 
Review” article (Vol. xi., July, 1814), to call 
attention to some of the hapless poet’s finest 
stanzas. Of the complete “ Song to David” 
Southey himself was unable to discover a copy; 
and he speaks of its loss as one “‘ greatly to be 
regretted ;”’ judiciously adding that from the lines 
preserved it will appear that ‘Smart has never 
written with more strength and animation, and 
perhaps never with so much feeling.”+ This 
review seems to have led to the rediscovery of the 
complete poem; and now Mr. Browning has read 
it for us with philosophic insight and sympathetic 
genius. 

The end of Smart’s life was sad. On the 
recovery of his reason, he still wrote, but with 
diminished power. His circumstances became 
embarrassed; he had been too deeply involved 
in the consequences of careless riotous living 
to escape from the entanglement; and he died 
within the rules of the King’s Bench Prison in 
1770, at the age of forty-eight, an example of the 
hidden opulence which, if we could only discern 
it, exists in the intellectual world. A “ mute in- 
glorious Milton” is not half so wonderful as the 
voluble bard who once, and only once, reaches 
the Miltonic strain. There are mighty powers in 
the spiritual realm, wasted because undisciplined 
by wisdom and directed to no great end; and, 
although Mr. Browning, in his lesson from the 
life of Smart, would put us upon a somewhat 
different track, the record of the poet’s unhappy 
career teaches us more even than the music and 
marvel of his song. 

: S. G. GREEN. 





1 Review of Chalmers’s ‘‘ English Poets,’ pp. 496-7. 









ACROSS THE ANDES. 


ACONCAGUA, THE HIGHEST 


N March of the present year (1886) I had 
occasion to make a journey from a small sea- 
port town in the extreme north of Chili to 

Buenos Ayres, and being already familiar with the 
scenery of the Straits of Magellan, I decided to 
take the mountain route leading over the Cor- 
dillera to the old Spanish city of Mendoza, and 
thence by railway and steamer to my destination. 
Arriving in Valparaiso on the gth of March, I 
found, after some difficulty, a man who for a 
consideration undertook to place myself and my 
belongings in Mendoza, “ always excepting ”—as 
he very naively remarked—“ any inconveniences 
which might arise en route.’ This was most 
courteously expressed in Spanish, but rendered 
into plain English meant, ‘Since you are bent on 
crossing the mountains I will do what I can to 
aid your views; but please understand, that should 





MOUNTAIN IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


you die, or get murdered, or fall over a precipice, 
on the way, the fault will be your own.” 

The arrangement once concluded, however, no 
time was to be lost, for the passes were getting 
more and more filled up by snow each day; and 
after hurriedly collecting a few articles indis- 
pensable to such a journey, I left Valparaiso by 
train on the 11th, arriving about noon at a little 
town called Santa Rosa de los Andes, where a 
guide and mules were awaiting me, and from 
which point my travels were to begin in earnest. 

The country between Valparaiso and Santa Rosa 
is very lovely; fertile meadows fringed with lofty 
poplar-trees, orchards and vineyards rich in lus- 
cious fruit, and country houses most picturesquely 
planted amidst leafy woods, the whole forming a 
striking contrast to the arid, sandy desert to which 
I had been accustomed in the north. However, I 
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had no opportunity of exploring the varied scenery 
around me, for immediately on arriving at Santa 
Rosa the guide said there was no time to lose if 
we were to make the entrance of the pass before 
nightfall, and I at once devoted myself to the all- 
important business of seeing the mules properly 
harnessed and the baggage and provisions safely 
stowed. 

A mule equipped for a journey such as mine 
is a somewhat remarkable-looking animal, and 
would assuredly create some astonishment on 
a fine June morning on the Row. The bridle 
is made of plaited hide, ornamented wherever 
possible with tags and buckles of silver—possibly 
German—and furnished with a heavy bit, which 
would call down on the user thereof in England 


the wrath of the Society for Prevention of Crueltyg 


to Animals. Luckily for the poor brutes, one has 
seldom occasion to use the curb, for every jerk 
draws blood; and it is no uncommon sight to sec 
an unruly mule ridden by an impatient jockey 
reach his journey’s end with mouth and tongue 
lacerated to a fearful extent. The saddle is 
another curious construction, and is made by 
first placing three or more sheepskins with the 
wool on the animal’s back. On these is placed 
a rough saddle-tree covered with raw hide, fitted 
with strong girths of whipcord, and heavy wooden 
stirrups weighing from seven to ten pounds each. 
The girths having been adjusted, more sheepskins, 
blankets, or what not, are placed on top to suit the 
rider’s taste, the al/forgas, or saddle-bags, are 
secured behind, the bolsters in front, and the mule 
is ready for mounting—a feat which can only be 
performed after some practice. 

Our troop consisted of two mules for baggage, 
one each for the guide and myself, and a spare 
one in case of accident, the whole being led by a 
steady old mare, called the madrina, or godmother, 
who carried a bell round her neck, and without 
whom a troop of mules will often refuse to budge 
an inch. 

After a good deal of gesticulating, shouting, 
and, I may add, swearing, we got our little troop 
under way, and set out for the first halting-place, 
called Rio Colorado, where there is a small hotel, 
much frequented by consumptive persons during 
the summer, and where I had arranged to pass the 
night. The distance was thirty miles, and as the 
animals were all fresh and strong we reached the 
hotel by sundown, with appetites sharpened by 
the mountain air, for we were now four thousand 
feet above sea-level. 

A good dinner followed; then in due course 
I lay down on the last bed I was to enjoy in 
Chili, from which the guide aroused me next 
morning to help him to collect and load the 
animals. This having been done, and a hasty 
breakfast despatched, we set out again in the fresh 
morning air, making steady progress of about five 
miles an hour. Our road led us along a mountain 
torrent, now rushing furiously between high rocky 
banks, and anon gliding more peacefully through 
green meadows, rich in juicy pastures and crowded 
with cattle of all descriptions. Far ahead, and 
on either side of us, rose lofty mountains, their 
snowy peaks glistening with rainbow-coloured 








light as the rising sun climbed the heavens to the 
eastward, while round about us still lay weird, 
fantastic shadows, gradually receding before the 
dawning day. A solemn silence reigned over all, 
broken only by the tramp of the mules, the occa- 
sional jingle of the madrina’s bell, and the morn- 


ing carol of some unseen songster. The sides of 


the hills were covered with a luxuriance of green 
shrubs, with here and there a few large trees, and 
from time to time we passed a low thatched shiel- 
ing, occupied by hardy husbandmen, who were 
taking advantage of the last few days of summer 
ere driving their herds and flocks towards the 
towns we had left behind us. 

Soon the path became more narrow, till in few 
places was there room to pass, and it became 
necessary for the guide to go on ahead while I re- 
mained behind, so that, should we meet travellers 
coming west, or droves of cattle from the Argen- 
tine provinces, we might be able to take the ne- 
cessary measures for passing them intime. These 
encounters on narrow mountain pathways are at 
all times troublesome, and occasionally dangerous. 

The demand for beef in Chili so greatly exceeds 
the native supply that immense quantities of cattle 
are imported from the eastern slopes of the Cor- 


dillera, and on several occasions we met droves of 


more than two hundred bullocks on their way to,{ill 
the markets of the west coast. The poor brutes 
seem to have a presentiment of their impending 
fate, and to care little whether death overtakes 
them in the mountains or in the slaughter-houses 
whither they’are bound. This of course matters 
nothing to the traveller; but occasionally it hap- 
pens that a bullock becomes obstinate and refuses 
either to halt in a suitable passing-place, or to 
evade the butcher’s knife by disappearing over the 
edge of the precipice. Moments like these require 
a good deal of nerve and presence of mind, and, 
although fortunately mine have not been so 
severely tried, I understand that the plan followed 
is to slip (as gently as possible) over the crupper 
of the mule and to shoot the bullock in a vital 
part. The beast falls forward on his knees, and 
then a well-directed shove is usually sufficient to 
clear the path. The mule, if used to mountain 
work, will stand patiently enough, and then go 
steadily on till a spot is reached where he can be 
mounted. 

About an hour before sunset we reached a 
solitary hut called ‘‘ El Junical,” lying in a small 
valley immediately at the foot of the highest part 
of the Cordillera that we had to pass. The place 
is kept by a young Chilian, who with his mother 
lives there from December till the end of March, 
glad to earn a few shillings by offering a night’s 
lodging to any travellers who may pass by. A few 
fowls are kept close at hand; and they have also 
one room and four thin mattresses, which may be 
hired at about half-a-crown per night each. Being 
anxious to have a good night’s rest to fit me for 
the long journey of the morrow (seventy miles), 
I engaged the whole room (about 14 feet by 10) 
with two of the mattresses, ordered a cazuela, or 
chicken broth (regarding the manufacture of 
which I will give some details presently), and was 
proceeding to make myself as comfortable as pos- 
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sible, when the jingling of bells and the shouts of 
the arrieros, or mule-drivers, announced the ap- 
proach of more travellers, who proved to be a 
Chilian gentleman with his wife and two sisters. 
They were on their way from his estate in the south 
to the natural springs of Puente del Inca, or the 
Inca’s Bridge, whose waters havea high reputation 
for their efficacy in the cure of rheumatism and cer- 
tain diseases of a hereditary nature. Their first 
care was to ask for beds and lodging for the night, 
but the old lady informed them that I had already 
bespoken more than half the available accommo- 
dation, adding, however, with the utmost sang- 
Jroid, *‘ Perhaps the young Englishman won’t mind 
sharing the room with the ladies, and the old 
gentleman can sleep outside.” Here was a 
dilemma! 

I had every desire to be obliging, but con- 
sidering that I had just come from a tropical 
country, was not very strong, and that there were 
ten inches of snow on the ground, I did not feel 
quite justified in passing the night a/ fresco ; and, 
on the other hand, I could scarcely allow three 
ladies to do so. Finally a compromise was arrived 
at, and it was agreed that we should all dine 
together, after which the ladies were to have an 
hour’s grace to make themselves “ snug for the 
night” on one side of the room, after which pater- 
familias and myself were to do the best we could 
on the other with the remaining mattress and such 
of the sheepskins, etc., from the mule-harness as 
we could utilise. 

These preliminaries having been settled, the 
matron of the party went off to assist the old 
lady in preparing the cazuela, and as the receipt 
for making it does not, I think, appear in any 
‘modern cookery book,” I venture to intro- 
duce it here. First, procure a number of fowls 
in the proportion of one for every two persons, 
and if in procuring them you have to chase them 
half a mile or more, and finally knock them over 
with sticks, so much the better. Second, remove 
as many of the feathers as your own time and the 
hunger of the guests will admit; chop off the 
heads and feet, clean roughly. Cut each into three 
or four pieces (totally irrespective of leg or wing 
portions), and throw into as much water as you 
think fit. Add any potatoes or other vegetables 
you may have at hand, with some pepper and salt, 
and boil until the patience of the guests is ex- 
hausted. Third, empty the whole into a wash- 
hand basin or other convenient utensil, and serve 
with whatever knives, forks, and spoons you hap- 
pen to possess. Of course, if you have plates 
there is no reason why they should not be used, 
but the proper way to enjoy a real mountain 
cazuela is for each person to go “ spoonful about,” 
and when the soup is exhausted he or she may 
fish out from the basin such portions of the meat 
as taste or fancy may dictate. 

Our dinner was a very merry one, for, indepen- 
dently of the cazuela, we produced from our respec- 
tive stores bread, cheese, and wine, and, above all, 
there was that absence of géne so painfully present 
in many more pretentious banquets. Table we had 
none, but we sat on the mattresses, etc., laid on the 
earthen floor, and had plenty of light from the 
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open pan of burning charcoal in the doorway, 
supplemented by my travelling-lamp. The remains 
of the feast having been cleared away, there was 
some whispering among the ladies, and, guessing 
its cause, I hastened to express my liking for ma/é, 
or Paraguayan tea. Formerly this beverage was in 
almost universal use in South America, but the 
introduction of the more fashionable Chinese 
plant has put it out of vogue except with the 
poorer classes. Still, however, many of the better 
sort of people, when strictly e famille or with inti- 
mate friends, are wont to go back to their old 
customs; and for my part I think the American 
tea quite as comforting as its Chinese rival. 

The principal difference between them consists 
in the manner of drinking the former, which is as 
follows. The maéé is placed in a hollow gourd, often 
richly ornamented with silver, boiling water is 
poured on it, sugar added to taste, and, a sufficient 
time having been allowed for infusion, a silver 
tube with a perforated bulb at one end is introduced 
into the gourd, which is passed round from one to 
another, each person sucking up two or three 
mouthfuls at a time. It is considered a mark of 
great rudeness to attempt to wipe the tube before 
using it; and although this custom may have its 
advantages when one’s nearest neighbour is a 
pretty girl, it is decidedly awkward if you are 
seated near some toothless old dame of sixty 
or upwards. 

Our roads on the following day were the same, 
their halting-place being where I| had to breakfast, 
and we had just arranged to travel together when 
the guides came to warn us that we must be ready 
to start at 3 a.m. to commence the ascent of the 
most difficult portion of the pass. On asking why 
we were to be roused up at such an unearthly 
hour, my guide called me apart and intimated 
that it was bad enough to get men and mules 
over the summit, but women—here followed a 
most expressive shrug of the shoulders. I laughed 
at his fears at the time, but, as the sequel shows, 
he knew more about it than I did. 

Due justice having been done to the ma#é, we 
retired to smoke a cigar in the fresh air, and sat 
chatting with the guides till my companion, fearful 
for his rheumatism, insisted on turning in, so we 
gently entered our joint dormitory, in one corner 
of which I could just make out the muffled-up 
figures of my fair compagnons de voyage. Undress- 
ing was a most simple process, consisting solely 
in removing one’s boots and coat, and in ten 
minutes all of us were (apparently at least) in the 
land of dreams. The guides, however, did not 
allow us to remain too long in this blissful con- 
dition, for, punctual to their promise, they roused 
us up at 3 a.m. with the polite request that I 
should lend a hand in saddling the mules and in 
arranging the loads. 

Now, leaving a warm bed on a cold night is 
never a very pleasant piece of work, and it was 
doubly disagreeable to do so and issue forth 
with chattering teeth and numbed fingers to 
search for ropes and straps and buckles wherewith 
to secure one’s impedimenta. Lantern we had 
none, and as the wind kept blowing out our 
candles we had a good hour’s work before the 
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word was given, and we set out in Indian file, one 
of the guides leading, followed by the madrinas, 
then the luggage animals with the other guide 
behind them, and lastly ourselves bringing up the 
rear. 

Onwards and upwards we marched in silence, 
through deep ravines and along awful preci- 
pices, while far away above us the snow-capped 
peaks, by which we had yet to pass, seemed to 
mingle almost with the faintly-twinkling stars. 
At last, just as the first grey tinge of dawn ap- 
peared, we reached a comparatively level strip of 
ground, where a halt was called to rest the animals 
a little and to arrange their loads afresh, as well 
as to give us achance of attending to our creature- 
comforts. 

By the time our frugal breakfast was despatched 
the sun, although still invisible to us, was well 
above the horizon to the eastward, and we were 
able to see the road that lay before us. We were 
now about 10,000 feet above the sea, and still 
4,000 feet remained before we could reach the 
summit of the pass. The track wound backwards 
and forwards along the mountain side, and just 
before starting afresh the guides impressed on us 
that all we had to do was to sit perfectly still in 
our saddles, to let the mules pick their way, and 
not to look downwards if we could help it. 

Cur marching order was the same as before, 
Senor C being next to the second guide, fol- 
lowed by his wife and sisters, with myself as rear 
guard; and for more than an hour we travelled 
pleasantly enough, discussing the grandeur of the 
scene, and—what profanity in such a place—the 
forthcoming gaieties of the Santiago season, in 
which the younger ladies hoped to take a part on 
their return from the baths, when suddenly there 
came a shout from the second guide, and I had just 
time to see my spare mule—on which by the way 
I had packed a valuable dressing-bag given me a 
few days previously—disappear from the narrow 
path and go crashing down the mountain side 
some thousand feet or more. Any attempt at 
rescue was out of the question, and I had resigned 
myself to the loss with all the stoicism at my 
command, when one of the younger ladies ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh! look at Mercédés” (her married 
sister), ‘I’m sure she is getting faint or giddy.” 
It was only too true. The poor woman, unable 
to resist the temptation to look towards the abyss 
into which the wretched mule had fallen, had 
become in a manner fascinated, and was swaying 
backwards and forwards in her saddle like an 
intoxicated person. A catastrophe seemed inevit- 
able, for the path was so narrow that none of us 
could get to her assistance, when suddenly her hys- 
band applied an heroic but most needful remedy by 
leaning backwards in his saddle, a loaded revolver 
in his hand, and swearing by all the saints in the 
calendar that unless she instantly recovered her 
presence of mind he would send a bullet through 
her brains. The threat proved effectual, and we 
were only too glad to see that in a few minutes 
the fascination—I know no better word for it— 
had passed away. The younger girls behaved 
splendidly during this trying time, and did all 
they could to cheer and reassure their nervous 





sister, who soon became as merry as before. At 
last our eyes were gladdened by seeing the lead- 
ing guide wave his cap and leave his mule, and 
soon we found ourselves in a small plateau 14,500 
feet above sea-level, the long wished for summit 
of the pass. 

What a scene! On the one hand, far away 
beneath us, lay the wide green pampas of the 
Argentine, the tiny specks on which represented 
countless herds of horses, sheep, and cattle, while 
on the other were the frowning mountain sides, 
the deep ravines, and the awful precipices by 
which we had so lately passed in safety. High 
overhead huge condors soared, which even while 
we gazed swooped down towards the dark abyss 
where my poor mule was lying, while all around 
us through the eternal snow, black pinnacles of 
rock loomed up as if to ask us why we dared 
invade such awful solitude. Towering above all 
rose the mighty peak of Aconcagua, whose summit, 
23,000ft., has never yet been reached by man, 
with other mountains of inferior size, but still 
gigantic, all*lending their grandeur to the scene. , 

Meanwhile the guides had not been idle. 
Having relieved the pack-mules of their burdens 
they cleared away the snow from a cleft in some 
rocks which, from their quaint likeness to the 
pillars and buttresses of some old church, have 
gained for themselves the name of La Iglesia. 
and here sheltered from the keen wind, and 
warmed by the genial sun, we sat down on our 
rugs and sheepskins to a most enjoyable little 
picnic. My own stock of provisions was a very 
modest one, with which the dealer in Valparaiso 
had thrown in a small tin containing about three 
pounds of English plum-pudding cooked and 
ready for use; but from Seiior C *s stores there 
soon appeared a sort of tureen of young pigeons, 
a brace of roast partridges, and sundry bottles 
of excellent Chili wine, all of which he informed 
me were from his own estate. 

The good old adage that fingers were made 
before forks held true in our case. And as none 
of us were provided with plates, the only mode 
of carving practicable was for one person to hold 
a bird by one leg while another detached any 
desired piece with a hunting-knife. I am almost 
ashamed to say how much we did eat, but at 
length, in deference to the wishful glances of the 
guides, who were patiently munching their bread- 
and-cheese, the remnants of the tureen, with a 
bottle of wine, were passed over to them, and we 
turned our attention to my plum-pudding. Now 
cold pudding on the top of a mountain does noi 
sound very appetising; but luckily we had a smal! 
quantity of firewood with us, and by skewering a 
few slices together somewhat after the fashion of 
London catsmeat, and placing them on the hot 
embers, we contrived a very pleasant dessert. 

Much refreshed by our halt and breakfast, we 
remounted, and rapidly descending the eastern 
slope of the Andes reached the Incas Bridge, 
where my companions’ journey ended. Here 
there was nothing~of interest to note, so after 
cordial farewells on both sides I pushed on for 
Porta de las Vacas—Cow Point—which was 
reached at nightfall. My Valparaiso friend had 
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promised to telegraph to Mendoza to have a 
carriage waiting for me at Villaricencio, some 
hundred miles farther ahead, and as the weather 
looked somewhat unpromising, I set out again 
early on the morning of the 13th, and, after a 
long and wearisome ride of nearly thirty hours, 
broken only by a stoppage at the Argentine 
frontier Customs House of Uspallata, reached 
Villaricencio about noon on the following day. 
Here the carriage was waiting, and, having break- 
fasted, I took my seat fully intending to sleep 
through the fifteen leagues that still intervened. 
Alas! I had reckoned without my host. 

For the first two leagues our road was simply a 
dried-up river-bed, plentifully strewed with huge 
boulders, over which the five strong horses drew 
the carriage with a total indifference either to the 
axles or the safety of their fare. Now I was thrown 
flat on the floor, and again my head would come in 
violent contact with the roof, my bags and boxes 
meanwhile having a dance on their own account 
and occasionally going clean ‘‘ overboard,” and 
as the driver could not leave his horses, I had 
plenty of exercise in recovering the various 
articles as they fell. Presently we emerged into 
a level sandy plain, where the dust was blinding 
and the mosquitos most ravenous, but after some 
four hours of this peine forte ef dure we entered a 
fine avenue of poplar-trees three miles in length, 
and the carriage came to a stand before a most 
comfortable hotel. Here a warm bath and a change 
of clothing drove away all the aches and pains 


of the long journey, and after an excellent dinner 
I strolled into the Piazza, or square, in front of the 
hotel, where a military band was doing its best to 
enliven the inhabitants by a very fair selection of 


dance music. The scene was a very pleasant 
one. Strolling under the trees, lounging on the 
seats, and languidly sipping ices, the fair Mendo- 
zinos chatted, laughed, and flirted to their hearts’ 
content with the younger portion of the other sex, 
while here and there were groups of “ grave and 
reverend seigneurs” discussing the current topics 
of the day with all the calm and deliberation which 
such items as a rise or fall in markets, the 
chances of the coming election, or the grievous 
backslidings of the governing party, could de- 
mand. 

Having to wait until the 17th for the Buenos 
Ayres train, I had ample time to look about me, 
and the hours slipped away pleasantly enough as 
I wandered in the streets and suburbs. Mendoza, 
one of the oldest cities in South America, was 
almost totally destroyed in 1869 by a fearful earth- 
quake. The exact number of lives lost can never 
now be known, but, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, some seven thousand persons perished 
amid the falling masses of masonry and in the 
conflagration which followed ; but in spite of such 
a shock to its prosperity building operations were 
soon commenced again, and at the present day 
few traces remain of the disaster. Here and there 
are open spaces, where, through a tangled growth 
of leafy plants and gaily-flowering creepers, rise 
the whitened walls and gables of what was once a 
fine old Jesuit church, or perhaps the roomy man- 
sion of one of the former lords of the soil. 





Throughout the length of the Alameda, or Poplar 
Avenue, runs a rapid stream—which, fortunately 
for visitors, is not, as in many similar cases, con- 
verted into an open sewer—and all along the 
shady side-walks are seats and benches, where in 
the intervals of business the various tradesmer 
and merchants love to lounge and watch the 
smoke from their cigarettes mount slowly through 
the pure thin air. 

One most noticeable feature of the Mendo- 
zinos is the total absence of hurry which charac- 
terises all their actions. Enter a shop to pur- 
chase any article, and, although you may be the 
only customer, the dealer will first offer you a 
cigarette, then light his own, and proceed to 
talk about any subject under heaven, always ex- 
cepting the business which has brought you to his 
door, with the result that, in order to purchase 
even a pair of gloves, one has to spend about 
a quarter of an hour in discussing the weather, the 
crops, mosquito-bites and their remedies, or other 
subjects equally interesting and instructive. In 
the hotel it was the same. To get a cup of tea 
brought to one’s room, or to have one’s boots 
cleaned, took about half an hour—even with re- 
peated bell-ringings. The cab I had ordered te 
take me to the station to catch the train leaving 
at 9 p.m., only arrived some five minutes before 
that hour, and in answer to my expostulations 
cabby replied, “Oh, it’s all right, sir; they're 
never pushed for time on /Azs railway!” This 
would seem to be the case, for on reaching the 
station there was no sign of any train whatever, 
and all the information regarding it that I could 
elicit was that it had left San Juan, some eighty 
miles away, but when it might be expected ir 
Mendoza no one seemed to know—nor care. 

At length, after two hours’ weary waiting, the 
iron horse came leisurely up to the platform, and 
having secured a berth in a sleeping carriage I 
was soon oblivious of everything around me. 
Daylight found us rolling gently along the level 
pampas, and at sunset there was a stoppage at 
Rio Cuarto to enable passengers to dine. Due 
time having been allowed for this, we again em- 
barked, and by 8 a.m. on the 19th reached the 
important city Rosario, where the Buenos Ayres 
passengers had the option of proceeding to their 
destination by steamer or by rail. All things con- 
sidered, the latter appeared to be the better route, 
involving only a change of carriages, and at 
7 p-m. the same evening I reached my journey’s 
end. 

The total distance from Valparaiso to Buenos 
Ayres in a straight line is about 680 miles, but the 
nature of the country traversed, and the numerous 
detours necessary, make this distance fully 1,000 
miles, and the time actually occupied in travelling 
(exclusive of all stoppages for rest and food, and 
the delay in Mendoza) was ninety-seven hours, 
giving an average speed of a little more than 
ten miles per hour. Although in its present 
state the Trans-Andean route is of little or no 
importance from a commercial point of view 
(being only practicable for about four months in 
the year, and then only to those who are willing 
to run considerable risks), there can be no doubt 
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that within a very few years it will become one 
of the most important of the world’s highways. 
Already English capital and enterprise are em- 
ployed in constructing a railway which will con- 
nect the capitals of the two republics, Chili and 
the Argentine, and which, when completed, even 
with the existing steam communication with 
Europe, will reduce the journey from London to 
Valparaiso to twenty-four days instead of forty- 
four, as at present. This will have a material 
effect on passages from England to Australia, and 
may eventually be valuable as an alternative 





eastern route to that vd@ Suez; but such subjects 
are for abler pens than mine. 

I fear that in the foregoing lines I may have 
made much ado about nothing, but my only object 
in penning them is to amuse home readers by 
giving a sketch (albeit a very vague one) of a 
journey which comparatively few Englishmen have 
had an opportunity of making; and to any one 
who cares to see the mighty Cordillera of the 
Andes in all its grandeur, I would say that he 
could not do better than to make such a journey 
as I have endeavoured to describe. 


THE INCAS BRIDGE. 


—— LAI 


THE EMIGRATION FROM FRANCE IN 1789 AND IN 1792. 


HE Revolution came on the French noblesse like 

a whirlwind. It is true that the word was in 
every mouth in Parisian society, but it is not likely 
that any one expected it was so near, and it is 
certain that no one imagined it would be so 
thorough. On the eve of the explosion nothing 
could exceed the stillness of the country; France 
seemed morally and materially dead. ‘“‘It was a 
perfect desert,” says Arthur Young, describing, 
on two different occasions, the roads just out- 
side Paris. But -after the States-General were 
called the change was as sudden as that in Egypt, 





when, the short winter ended, the African sun rises 
again in its strength, and the valley of the Nile, 
yesterday silent as the grave, almost roars with 
new-born life. From all parts of France voices 
arose : complaints of long-endured suffering, €x- 
pressions of hope for the future. The Bastille, 
the symbol of absolute irresponsible power, was 
destroyed ; and then, throughout the provinces, 
the local bastilles: the old keeps of the chateaux 
of the great lords were destroyed in their turn. 
For a lounger at Versailles, as he lay one foot out 
of bed sipping his Mocha from an elegant cup of 
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Sevres china, his valet kneeling down to slip on 
his silk stockings, and his barber waiting to shave 
his cheeks and powder his hair,—for such a man 
to receive news that the labourers on his estates 
had reduced his chateau to a shell and burnt all 
the archives, was alarming enough; but when 
Versailles society had to tell the same tale all 
round, the momentary shock developed into a 
permanent panic. 

It is all important to notice dates in history. 
Historians who are careless in this matter, and do 
not constantly remind their readers of the exact 
year, month, and even day, at which their narra- 
tive has arrived, are constantly obscure and often 
misleading. We imagine, perhaps, the French 
noblesse as driven from France by the Reign of 
Terror; a glance at the dates shows them flying 
at the very outset of the Revolution. In Septem- 
ber, ’89, Switzerland, especially the canton of 
Berne, was so full of fugitives that the price of 
:odgings became excessive. At the same date the 
emigrant army at Coblentz had commenced, young 
aristocrats figuring away in its famous costume: 
blue coat, red waistcoat, yellow breeches, and 
bright buttons stamped with the fleur-de-lis. Hard 
cash to the amount of 50,000 crowns a day was 
being obtained of the money exchangers at the 
Palais Royale, and 200 passports a day demanded 
and obtained from the municipal authorities; in 
fact in this very month of September, 1789, M. 
Neckar complained that in a fortnight 6,000 pass- 
ports had been delivered to very rich people. 

It was the compulsion put on the king and his 
family, forcing them to leave Versailles for Paris, 
that seems to have decided the hause noblesse to 
fly, for on the day that Louis xvi appeared at 
the Hétel de Ville wearing the tricolour, June 
17th 1789, his second brother, the Comte 
d’Artois, the Condés, the Contis, the Polignacs, 
the Broglies, and other grandees commenced the 
exodus. And as the king’s forced residence at 
Paris had given the signal for the first stampede, 
so his flight in June, 1791, was the signal for 
the second and more general one. The sodlesse 
went, as a class, followed by those in Paris and 
Versailles, who lived for them or upon them. 
Some professions left Paris almost en masse, as 
hairdressers, actors, marchandes des modes. “I 
ama dressmaker,” said a young woman, met in 
a diligence bya Government spy; ‘ my customers 
have gone to Germany; in order to find them 
again, I have made myself an emigref/e.” ‘‘ When 
fo you go?” ‘You will be too late.” “ They 
will come back without you.” Thus they urged 
tach other to this desperate course. Ridicule was 
brought to bear on the undecided; presents came 
from all directions of nightcaps, dolls, distaffs— 
they were sluggards, infants, old women. Their 
nonour was touched, and they went at all hazards. 
Had they stayed in France they might have saved 
their estates, and avoided the guilt of provoking 
the Reign of Terror. 

England, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, and 
even America received large numbers of these fugi- 
tives, but the military men and ardent royalists, 
or those who hoped to make money out of the trou- 
bles of the great, as, for example, contractors and 





usurers, these all went to Coblentz. Here Mon- 
sieur, afterwards Louis xvil1, and the Comte 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles x, lived comfortably 
enough in the chateau of Schumberloust, where they 
kept up a court and revived the antiquated cere- 
monial of French royalty. The Paris fashion of 
salons also reappeared at Coblentz, the emigrés 
grouping themselves into little sets. Monsieur 
was seen every day at that of Madame de Balbi, 
while the Comte d’Artois frequented that of 
Madame de Polastron. There was nothing 
perhaps on which these various sets were more 
agreed than the ephemeral character of the Revo- 
lution. It was a thunderstorm that would soon 
pass away. 

The illusion was destined to receive a rude 
shock by the campaign in the Argonne in 1792. 

The allied powers of Austria and Prussia had 
espoused the cause of the French monarchy and 
aristocracy, and, accompanied by the emigrés with 
the French princes at their head, they advanced 
to the frontier, issuing the famous manifesto 
threatening Paris ‘‘ with signal, rare, and memor- 
able vengeance” “ by military execution and total 
overthrow.” 

The Prussians—50,000 men, trained in the school 
of Potsdam—were under the command of a nephew 
of Frederick the Great, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and they acted in conjunction with another army 
of 65,000 Austrians. The emigrant corps which 
accompanied the Prussian army consisted of 
12,000 men, mostly officers, but they were so 
disorganised, and their appearance so calculated 
to infuriate their countrymen, that they were kept 
in the background with the reserves. 

The proclamation was issued July 25th, 1792, 
and the fortress of Longwy being taken August 
zoth, and that of Verdun on the znd of Septem- 
ber, no fortified place remained between the in- 
vaders and Paris. The patriot troops had, more- 
over, been beaten everywhere, owing to the 
complete mistrust the army had of its officers, 
12,000 of these latter having already gone over to 
the emigrants. But on the 1oth of August, 1791, ° 
the people in Paris took the authority into their 
own hands, and one man—the Minister of War, 
Dumourier—was put in command. By a kind of 
inspiration, Dumourier determined to make the 
Forest of Argonne the Thermopyle of France. 
This forest lay at the entrance into Champagne, 
and was crossed by five roads. By swift marching 
Dumourier was able to get possession of these five 
passes, and to entrench himself in a strong posi. 
tion. However, in the course of his manceuvres 
he left one pass unprotected. The allies at once 
seized it, and, turning his rear, marched right 
into the heart of the province of Champagne. 
Dumourier was obliged to break up his camp and 
retreat, while the allied army got between him 
and Paris. At this moment both the royalists in 
the army and in Paris must have looked on success 
as certain. Marie Antoinette had, in fact, an 
itinerary of the route the commanders would take, 
showing where the army would be each day, and 
when it would arrive in Paris. 

The Revolution seemed doomed, but Dumourier 
manceuvred and intrigued until he got the division 
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under his fellow-commander Kellerman to unite 
with his own. At last the two opposing armies 
came within sight of each other at Valmy. A 
cannonade commenced, but when Brunswick saw 
that the French troops did not run, as on former 
occasions, he withdrew his forces, and left 
Dumourier virtually victorious. This unexpected 
display of courage on the part of the revolutionary 
troops had a most extraordinary result, for it deter- 
mined the Allies to give up their enterprise alto- 
gether and to retreat from France. But this was 
not so easy, for heavy rains set in, and fell in such 
torrents that this flat Champagne country looked 
like an ocean ofmud. The allied armies felt them- 
selves caught, and compared their position to 
Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea. One-third 
according to Quinet, one-fourth according to 
Alison, of their forces were engulfed in this 
mingled mire of chalk and clay, the victims of 
dysentery and fever, hunger and thirst. 

When Goethe heard of Valmy and its results 
he said, ““A new epoch commences to-day for 
humanity.” Although the emigrés from France 
became more numerous after it had occurred than 
before, it was the blow that ruined all their pros- 
pects. Deprived of the hope of regaining their 
estates, poverty came upon them in the most dis- 
tressing forms. And as the conviction that they 
were ruined grew among those by whom they were 
surrounded, not oniy were they refused credit, but 
they became the objects of that suspicion which 
follows poverty and makes all men join in a tacit 
conspiracy to render it either abject or criminal. 
Expelled from the greater part of the cities which 
had given them hospitality, these unhappy children 
of luxury found themselves obliged to work or to 
starve. Chateaubriand, who had been with the 
emigrant army in the campaign just referred to, 
relates how in London he fell into such a state of 
destitution that to stay his hunger he sucked 
morsels of linen steeped in water, and chewed 
grass and paper, while to pass a baker’s shop was 
a horrible martyrdom. One evening he stood 
’ transfixed for two hours before a shop where dried 
fruits were sold, so terribly famished that he could 
have swallowed not only the fruits, but also their 
boxes and baskets. Such was the utter discredit 
into which these one-time owners of the soil of 
France suddenly fell that a horse-dealer threatened 
the Comte d’Artois with arrest and imprison- 
ment for debt, while another royal prince, Condé, 
unable to pay his servants, found they had all left 
after paying themselves out of his effects as well 
as they could. The majority were of course pen- 
niless, and had nothing to look to but the charity 
of foreigners. The English Government seems 
eventually to have allowed those in England a 
shilling a day. 

The resolution of many gave way under such 
trials, and they helped each other to die. Many, 
however, showed more courage, and instead of 
giving up in despair, set themselves to earn a 
living. Such an one was the Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
who, though he fought on the patriot side at Valmy 
and Jemappes, shortly after became an emigrant 
in company with his commander, Dumourier. 





When he came to the end of his resources he 
accepted an engagement as a teacher in the 
Academy of Reichenau, a village in the south end 
of Switzerland. He arrived at the school-house 2 
stick in his hand and a bundle on his back, and 
here for eight months he taught the boys geo- 
graphy and history, English, French, and mathe- 
mathics. Other persons of high rank went boldly 
into business. Duchesses and marchionesses 
opened cafés or shops where they sold mercery or 
perfumes. Others, not happy enough to possess 
any capital, took situations, one marchioness went 
behind the counter, and another lady of rank took 
a post in a shop. Of course imagination dwells 
most on the strangest contrasts, and passing over 
the many honourable but obscure positions filled 
by these ladies, has handed down to posterity the 
names of the noblewomen who dealt in old clothes 
or publicly mended rent and worn garments. 
There were equally strange reverses of fortune 
among the male portion of the ruined nodblesse. 
One nobleman became a domestic servant, and 
another stood at the corner of the street of a 
German town as a commissionaire, another became 
a waiter at a lemonade-shop, others dancing 
masters or police agents. Some were able to 
enter into business as coal merchants or hatters. 

The number of remarkable persons among the 
Protestant refugees of 1685 and their descendants 
is well known, but we seldom hear of the achieve- 
ments of any of the emigrés of 1789 and ’92. 
Their fate seems generally very sad, and indi- 
vidually they claim our deepest sympathy, just as 
we accord it to the last descendants of the Plan- 
tagenets, or to such sufferers for their ancestors’ 
misdeeds as the poor little Dauphin. It is only 
the other day that an example appeared in the 
newspapers. The Marquis de Foulon, the child 
of an emigré, died in London this year. Brought 
up an architect, he became teacher of perspective 
to the Princess Victoria. He lived to the advanced 
age of ninety-two, supported by charitable friends, 
who helped to make life possible for him, his 
only son, an officer in the English army, having 
been killed in the Indian mutiny. 

What a sad story! I hear the reader say. It is 
like taking part in the campaign you have de- 
scribed. You lead us from one disaster to another, 
and show us men all round sinking into the mire 
while the heavens only open their gloom to rain 
down unending judgment. Is there no gleam, no 
rift in those dark clouds ? 

Oh, yes, indeed, and some found it, some who, 
in the words of the Apostle James, may be de- 
scribed as “‘a kind of first fruits” of the divine 
husbandry. Among those who emigrated at the 
outbreak of the Revolution was the son of a man 
ennobled by Louis xvi. He passed through 
many dangers in his passage out of France, but 
not, however, in the prayerful spirit of the old 
Huguenot fugitives, but with the proud misanthropy 
of an aristocrat at bay. His hands in his pockets, 
he went about clasping two pistols. He had 
three upon him, two being double-barrtelled, and 
he was determined to destroy any one who at- 
tempted to seize him, and when he had killed as 
many as he could, to take his own life. Etienne 
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Grellet reached Coblentz and joined the royal 
army, entering the king’s horse-guards. He 
found himself in the midst of a loose society, but 
a certain seclusiveness and a dislike for all that 
was riotous helped to keep him from its snares. 
He was one of the 12,000 emigrés who followed 
the Prussian army into France in 1792, and so 
shared in the miseries of that ill-starred cam- 
paign. Taken prisoners, he and his brother 
were ordered to be shot. In those troubled 
times men often did evil from fear, and good by 
stealth; so on this occasion the officer in command 
seems to have been purposely careless, and the 
two young men made their escape, reached 
Brussels, and finally arrived in safety at Amster- 
dam. Here a republican general helped them to 
get a passage on board a ship bound for Deme- 
rara, where they arrived in January, 1793. The 
planters received them hospitably, but Demerara 
was a pandemonium, the cruelties inflicted on 
the slaves being such that Grellet could never 
afterwards hear a whip flacked in the streets with- 
out its chilling his heart. In 1795, on a report 
that the French were coming to take possession of 
the colony, he and his brother sailed for New York. 
The ship was chased by a privateer, nearly wrecked 
on a reef, caught fire twice, and finally almost 
ranon shore. Etienne Grellet’s father had said, 
“Wherever you go, seek the bestsociety.” In Phila- 
delphia, where he went, this was found among 
the Friends. He was spoken to by two women- 
preachers from England, and with the help of a 
dictionary read Penn’s “No Cross, no Crown.” 





This led him to the meetings. The work of 
grace begun when a child was now completed, 
and this young emigrant was not only converted 
to God, but he became a preacher. And rarely 
has there been a more original or enterprising 
one. After many journeys made in America to 
arouse his brethren in the faith, he visited Europe 
and made special religious visits to most of the 
European rulers. He was never able to see 
Bonaparte, but he visited the Pope, Pius vir, and 
the scene was one of the most remarkable in the 
history of this century. The much-troubled 
pontiff was bowed in spirit before the servant of 
Jesus Christ, and at his departure gave him the 
blessing of an old man. It was a truly Biblical 
scene, as also was that when Grellet and his 
companion in labour, William Allen, knelt down 
in prayer with the Czar, Alexander 1. Grellet, a 
man of the old régime, was well fitted to take the 
divine message to its great representatives, and 
its burden was that with which the Royal Preacher 
closes his mournfulsermon: ‘“ Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: du 
know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 

Churches, States, classes as well as individuals, 
have their hey-day of prosperity, but the time 
will surely come when God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.’ 

RICHARD HEATH. 


—— s~—Aae———_ 


VILLAGES IN DECAY AND INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES. 


UCH has been said of late concerning the 
decay of rural industries, including agri- 
culture, as well as in regard to the natural 

consequences in the shape of overcrowded towns, 
and a continuous steady drift from the agricultural 
districts into the larger towns. The causes are 
not far to seek. We do not mention them in the 
order of their importance. 

1. The employment of machinery in agricul- 
tural operations enabling the farmers to dispense 
with labourers. 

2. The inability or unwillingness of farmers to 
employ enough labour on the land to make it 
profitable. 

3. Laying down larger areas of land for pas- 
turage, as dairy-farming—sheep and cattle breed- 
ing being found more profitable than growing 
-aanilateaie | fewer labourers are required on a 
arm. 

4. The employment of machinery, large capital, 
and steam-power in large towns for the manufac- 
ture of various articles formerly made in small 
towns and villages, such as employed blacksmiths, 
ironfounders, wheelwrights, shoemakers, tailors, 
and millers. 

5. The gradual extinction of the class of yeo- 
men, small farmers, and peasant proprietors, by 





the absorption of small properties and farms in 
large estates, thus lessening the demand for the 
produce of rural industries. 

6. The gradual extinction of village sports and 
pastimes, whereby the younger portion of the 
rural population, finding life intolerably dull and 
dreary, emigrate to large towns in search not only 
of employment, but of amusement also. 

7. The extension of railways in the neighbour- 
hood of various small towns and villages, without 
their coming near enough to provide those towns 
with the accommodation enjoyed by other towns 
only a few miles distant, thus depriving the lo- 
calities destitute of a railway station both of the 
advantage of a good market and of being so 
desirable a place of residence. 

The first question of importance is whether 
these tendencies can and ought to be counter- 
acted, which we have no hesitation in answering 
affirmatively, for it certainly cannot be a part of 
Divine Providence that millions of fertile acres 
should be left covered with weeds, or be occupied 
only by cattle and sheep, while the greater part of 





1 The illustration which we give as a frontispiece represents one of 
the painter's ancestors “‘ forced to expatriate herself after the death of 
her husband, Monsieur d H——, killed in the peninsula of Quiberon by 
the soldiers of the Republic in 1795.” 
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what was once the agricultural population is 
miserably overcrowding our towns, competing 
ruinously in the labour market there with the 
urban population, and breeding an inconceivable 
amount of immorality, wretchedness, vagrancy, 
mendicity, and crime. There must be something 
wrong in our present mode of dealing with the 
land and its utilisation. 

But when we come to the consideration of the 
next question—viz., How are these tendencies 
and influences to be checked ?—the answer of 
course is far more complicated. For we are met 
at the outset by the great controversy concerning 
the ownership and tenure of land—as to the right 
and expediency of individual ownership of land as 
opposed to the principle laid down by Blackstone 
and others, that all the land of the kingdom be- 
longs tothe State. But it would be quite beyond 
our province and our limits to discuss that point 
here. What, however, we may remark is, that all 
experience seems to be proving that better use is 
made of the land by a cultivator who owns it than 
by a farmer who rents it, or by a hired labourer 
who has no interest in it. The system of one man 
receiving rent but not cultivating, and of two men 
cultivating but not owning, the land, may be the 
best, abstractly, of all conceivable systems ; but it 
is evidently breaking down; and a considerable 
accumulation of facts appears to be proving that 
if an alteration in this vitally important direc- 
tion could be accomplished, the causes above 
enumerated as accounting for the decay of agri- 
culture and trade in the rural districts could with- 
out much difficulty be counteracted. 

This does not necessarily mean that no man 
ought to own more land than he can culti- 
vate, or that only the owner should be the 
cultivator. Small farms and peasant proprie- 
torships may be excellent antidotes to the de- 
cay of small towns and villages, but that has 
not yet been proved. What has been proved is 
that when a man 7s working for himself, and not 
for an employer, he gets more out of the ground 
and puts more into it, tides over hard seasons, 
and makes the most of good ones, to a far greater 
extent than the farmer who has to employ men to 
work for him, or than the landlord who employs 
a bailiff. It. is not so much a question of paying 
rent, for the holder of the small parcel of land will 
generally pay a much higher rent per acre than 
the neighbouring farmer; but of personal atten- 
tion to and interest in the whole of what he has got 
to cultivate, the not holding more land in fact than 
can be thus closely looked after and personally cul- 
tivated. The land, in short, will support two men, 

one at work and one otherwise employed, but 
not one idle and two at work. While it is equally 
evident that if fifty peasants are making a fairly 
comfortable living out of 500 acres, they will be 
better customers to the small tradesmen and 
manufacturers in a rural district than the half- 
ruined farmer, the few half-starved labourers he 
employs, and the landlord who lives in good style 
in the family mansion, but who gets the greater 
part of all he and his family consume (indepen- 
dently of agricultural produce) from tradesmen or 
stores in the county town or the metropolis. 















But then we are confronted with cause of dis- 
tress and decay, No. 1. How about the use of 
machinery? A peasant cultivating five or ten 
acres only, it is said, cannot employ steam-ploughs, 
thrashing machines, etc. Quite true. But the 
large farmers who have been able to do so do not 
seem to have thriven thereby. It is grain crops 
that chiefly employ the machinery which super- 
sedes labour, and those are just the crops farmers 
are being taught they must cultivate very sparingly. 
Spade husbandry, on the other hand, certainly 
makes the soil in most places more fertile than 
ploughing; but if for any reason steam ploughing 
were found in any locality to be desirable, a num- 
ber of small holders, or the men on a co-opera- 
tive farm, could join together to set a steam- 
plough at work on their holdings. Machinery 
employed at harvest-time rarely interferes with the 
employment of the average number of hands on a 
farm, whether large or small. 

Cause No. 2 is evidently a result of the present 
mischievous system of cultivation. A farmer takes 
more land than he has sufficient capital to work 
with profit. Hence he ‘“labour-starves” the 
land—tries to do with so few labourers that he 
gets scarcely any good out of many acres, for 
which, nevertheless, he has to pay rent. Hence 
the land yields far less than it would under a 
better system. First, because he has not enough 
capital, secondly because he has more land than 
he can personally cultivate. A no less mischievous 
cause at work is the farmer’s insecurity of tenure, 
and liability to have the value of his unexhausted 
improvements confiscated by his landlord; while 
it is well known that an immense proportion of 
freehold land in England is more or less heavily 
mortgaged, whereby the application of sufficient 
capital to the land is yet more disastrously re- 
stricted. The main point to be observed in this 
case—as in the last we considered—is, that the 
holders and cultivators of small parcels of land 
have seldom any difficulty in putting enough 
money and labour into the land to make it profit- 
able, provided they are industrious and intelligent, 
and are within a reasonable distance of an adequate 
market. 

Cause No. 3 necessarily tends to displace 
labour, but when New Zealand, Australia, and 
North America are sending us beef and mutton 
which can be sold in almost any English market 
at from threepence to sixpence a pound less than 
English butchers have beeninthe habit of charging, 
it is evident that there is little inducement to lay 
down more land for pasture not hitherto em- 
ployed for that purpose. True, dairy produce 
still fetches a good price, especially milk ; but if 
rearing stock for the butchers largely diminishes, 
or even does not increase, the present acreage 
for dairy produce will long continue to suffice, 
when it is reinforced as it would be by the increase 
of small holdings on which a cow can be well kept 
on root-crops, lucerne grass, etc., as Lord Tolle- 
mache’s tenants have amply proved. But under the 
new systems of farming, which must inevitably 
replace the old four-course system, fruit-farming, 
poultry-farming, growing beet-root for sugar, or 
flax in many localities, with other modes ol 
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utilising the land, will undoubtedly tend to restore 
the necessity for labour on it, and will afford the 
means of its profitable employment. 

Cause No. 4 is frequently brought forward as 
an insurmountable obstacle to the revival of rural 
manufacturing industries, and at first no doubt it 
seems to be at least a very formidable hindrance. 
Closer examination, however, shows that neither 
in this matter is Providence determined to con- 
demn manufacturers and their workpeople to 
abandon entirely, or, indeed, to any large extent, 
the healthier and purer surroundings of fresh air, 
free space, and nature’s restorative influence, for 
the close and reeking atmosphere, the confined 
and unwholesome crowded dwellings of great 
towns. Setting aside all the localities in which 
water-power is available, we may advert to 
the numerous instances in which thriving manu- 
factories have been established in small towns 
and villages, from Saltaire in Yorkshire, and 
Oakham Moor in Staffordshire, to Halstead and 
Haverhill in Essex, to the West of England cloth 
factories in Gloucestershire, the silk-velvet weaving 
and glove and collar manufacture in Somerset, or 
the rope and net manufacture at Bridport in 
Dorset. Whatever may be the seeming hindrances, 
soluitur ambulando, the question is settled by facts. 

There is evidently not the slightest reason why 
under judicious arrangements and good manage- 
ment machinery on a large scale and driven by 
steam-power may not be employed just as profit- 
ably for the manufacturer and far more satisfac- 
torily for the workpeople, in a rural locality as 
ina large town. The greater cheapness of land 
and lower rents, with facilities for having gardens 
or allotments, with the increased efficiency of 
work-people arising from their superior health 
and cheerfulness, far more than compensate both 
employers and employed for the cost of carriage 
or other pecuniary disadvantages, if any, entailed 
on rural as compared with urban dwellers. The 
chair manufacturers of High Wycombe appear to 
find their business profitable, and their workpeo- 
ple (though earning less wages, sometimes by 30 
per cent., than those of their craft in Hoxton) find 
life a great deal healthier and happier, find their 
lower wages bring them more of all that makes life 
worth living in the little country town than in the 
dreary and monstrous aggregation of brick and 
mortar called “ London slums.” Ifthe “ Village 
Blacksmiths,” except for horse-shoeing and small 
tural foundries, have been superseded in the 
higher branches of their trades by some Ransome’s 
large agricultural implement factory, there is no 
reason why such a factory should not be estab- 
lished in any small town or village where the 
requisite facilities for obtaining coal, iron, water, 
and railway carriage are as great as at Ipswich. 
It would not be difficult to find many such places, 
where not only all other advantages would be 
equal, but where the cost of carriage both of raw 
material and manufactured goods would be con- 
siderably less than to and from that out-of-the- 
way but lively and spirited county town. 

But quite apart from cases in which large capital 
and steam-driven machinery are required, observe 
the numerous instances in which small manufac- 





turing industries may be profitably carried on in 
villages and towns of three or four thousand in- 
habitants.’ 

The “ Village Industries” which, among many 
others, experience shows can be profitably carried 
on by persons in or near their own homes, are— 


Straw Bonnet manufacture. Cardboard Box making. 
Collar and Neck-tie making. Envelope making. 

Basket making. Boot and Shoe manufacture. 
Bee culture. Knitting and Net making. 
Chair and Cabinet work. Art Metal work. 
Jewellery work. Engraving. 

Watch and Clock making. _ Printing. 

Lace making. Brocade work. 

Artificial Flower making. Tailoring ; Glove making. 
Toy making. Poultry raising. 

Wood carving. 


This catalogue might be considerably enlarged. 

An interesting illustration of the fact that dis- 
tance from London or other large towns need be 
no obstacle to carrying on rural industries was 
furnished to us not long since. A large West-end 
boot and shoe manufacturer is in the habit of 
allowing such of his workmen as have gained their 
entire confidence to live and work at distances 
from town. in various directions averaging more 
than fifty miles. Boxes of materials are regularly 
forwarded to them, which they return in due 
course replenished with the manufactured articles. 
They pay the carriage both ways, but as this 
amounts only to about a shilling each journey, 
and they receive full London wages, live in com- 
fortable homes, and have a bit of garden for less 
than they would pay for two wretched, unwhole- 
some little rooms in London, we need not say they 
feel themselves great gainers by the change. Why 
should not this good example be largely followed ? 

Of course there are difficulties, but quite capable 
of being overcome. In some trades the employers 
object to having work done in the country, because 
they often receive orders which must be executed 
at once or they would lose them. But most firms 
receive orders also for goods which may be manu- 
factured some time previously and kept in stock. 
To execute the former orders no doubt they 
require a London establishment, which, however, 
might be comparatively small, and be under the 
same roof that covered the warehoused goods, 
while the larger factory, workshops, or home in- 
dustry might be several miles down in the country. 
Any extra expense would be amply covered, not 
only by the greater cheapness of land, rent, etc., 
in the rural districts, but also by the superior 
quality of work produced under more healthful 
and cheerful circumstances than can be secured in 
the metropolis. Several large London printing 
firms have the bulk of their printing work done 
in small country towns or villages, where they 
employ hundreds of men, and they have also 
smaller workshops in London for the execution of 
jobbing work which must be done at once. 

An experienced watch and chronometer maker 
lately told a meeting held to discuss the subject of 
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Industrial Villages that both employers and work- 
men in the watchmaking and jewellery trades in 
Clerkenwell were beginning to suffer seriously in 
consequence of the squalid surroundings of the 
place. As he truly remarked, when those trades 
were first established there, it was a pretty, rural 
locality, but now the men engaged in them found 
they were losing that delicacy of touch and artistic 
taste so essential for the production of really good 
work in their several departments, and were con- 
sequently being driven out of both home and 
foreign markets. 

The objections made to us by a gentleman 
connected with one of the largest neck-tie and 
collar manufactories in London against removing 
their works to the country illustrate a very im- 
portant point connected with this subject—viz., 
the need, where practicable, of having a/ternative 
industries and places of employment in the rural 
locality. He said that although, on many ac- 
counts, he had no doubt it would be desirable if 
they could have their factory in the country, their 
“hands” would not remove thither, because if 
work was slack, as must sometimes happen, they 
would be unable to apply at some other establish- 
ment, as they can and do now. “ But,” we asked, 
“if work is slack with you, would it not probably 
be so with other houses in the trade?” “No; 
because ours is for the home trade, another will 
be for the foreign trade, and it very seldom hap- 
pens that there is depression in both at the same 
time.” ‘‘Then,” we replied, “ surely the difficulty 
might be removed by having in the same country 
town or village two factories, one for each trade,” 
whereunto our friend agreed. 

This observation will apply in many other cases, 
and is a strong argument not only for alternative 
handicraft industries, but for every craftsman hav- 
ing a bit of ground to cultivate when he has no 
work to do in his regular trade, and also for every 
agricultural cultivator having some simple handi- 
work to take up (not requiring delicacy of touch 
or great skill in manipulating) when, through bad 
weather or dark evenings, he cannot work on the 
Tand. 

But No. 6 is most important also, for there can 
be no doubt that the gradual disappearance of 
village sports, and even of village greens and 
commons where they used to be held, with the 
general want of any sort of amusement for agri- 
cultural labourers in either summer or winter, has 
had much to do with the depopulation of the rural 
districts, greatly to the honour of the rural la- 
bourer, we should say. For to be content with 
a slavish and joyless life, with neither hope nor 
gladness—unremitting toil and drudgery, ‘‘ week 
in and week out,” with only the workhouse in 
prospect for old age—would not argue a Chris- 
tian-minded contentment and devout submission, 
but rather a degraded ignorance of anything 
better or a spiritless submission to a wretched 
state of serfdom, in which it is certainly not the 
Divine will that Englishmen, in the nineteenth 
century, should remain. Among landlords and 
farmers alike, but especially the more highly- 
privileged and educated of the two—men who 
carefully provide themselves and their families 














with abundance of recreation, and who have had 
for many years a happier lot than any of the vast 
industrial population of the land, are those who 
have surely been much to blame in not promoting, 
still more in discouraging, the old pastimes of 
the rural districts, and now we see the conse- 
quences. True, those sports sometimes required 
great reform and improvement, but that should 
have been effected without abolishing both good 
and evil, and then substituting nothing better in 
their place. ‘All work and no play makes Jack” 
not only “a dull,” but a bad * boy.” Those (often 
unconscious) delinquents, nevertheless, have had 
warning enough, if not from political economists 
and statesmen, at least from large-hearted pro- 
phets and poets (who are often the true seers) dur- 
ing the last hundred years. Let any one who has 
never read Goldsmith’s beautiful poem, ‘The 
Deserted Village,” look now at its truthful de- 
scriptions of village life “ere England’s griefs 
began ;” and after making what allowance may 
be demanded for exaggeration through poetical 
imagination, let him admit the large amount of 
truth contained in those lines, and confirmed by 
many other contemporary witnesses. If depopu- 
lation and decay of trade are to be arrested in 
rural districts, there must be reasonable provision 
made for that rational recreation and amusement 
to which an industrious man or woman, especially 
when young, is entitled after a hard day’s work, 
and for which, in the name of our common 
humanity, as well as of Christian brotherhood, 
we desire earnestly to plead. 

Cause No. 7 appears at first sight a hard nut to 
crack. For no doubt when a railway does not 
come within a distance of, say, four miles from a 
village or small town, and has a station at some 
such place about that distance or farther from the 
one first named, the latter must inevitably suffer, 
perhaps greatly and irreparably. For markets and 
trade, as well as middle-class residences, inevit- 
ably gravitate towards railway stations. Economy 
of time and money are becoming every year of in- 
creasing importance, and towns or villages, car- 
riage to which costs, say, twenty-five per cent. 
more money and ten per cent. more time than to 
a railway station in the same district, must feel the 
consequence. But the answer to the problem 
cannot be so very difficult. For when we consider 
the immense number of small towns and villages 
which have no railway station within four or five 
miles, and are not likely to have, at least for many 
years, we are led to ask whether it can possibly be 
designed that only those centres of population 
privileged with railway stations are to flourish, and 
that all the rest of England is to be smitten with 
a deadly curse of desolation and decay. 

Village life had been happy and agricultural 
property sufficiently valuable before Goldsmith’s 
time without railways; and though it is true 
that the case is considerably altered when one 
small town or village has a station and another a 
few miles off has not, yet it must not be for an 
instant allowed that the latter cannot therefore 
enjoy a thriving and happy existence. It will not 
possess so large a trade of every kind, probably, 
nor increase in population like its more privileged 
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compeer. It may have to throw off its redundant 
population, year by year, and send them to new 
centres of village industry where there may be a 
greater demand for labour. The profits made by 
small manufacturers, tradesmen, and farmers may 
be less than those obtained in railway towns on 
account of increased cost of carriage. Wages for 
these reasons may also be less. But against 
those figures must be placed the lower rents that 
would be payable, and the less heavy pressure, 
hurry, and “drive” fostered in great centres of 
manufacturing and commercial industry. The 
little town of Chesham in Herts has no railway 
station within four miles, and yet is full of an 
industrious, comfortable, well-employed handi- 
craft population. 

The main point, however, is that in such com- 
paratively isolated localities a larger amount of 
focal energy and life will or should be de- 
veloped for the purpose of supplying all the 
needs of the inhabitants, economic, mental, and 
moral, from their own resources. If one of 
their markets, perhaps one that used to be the 
principal support of the place, has been seriously 
injured, perhaps extinguished, by a railway coming 
to a neighbouring town, they have the useful and 
ultimately profitable duty imposed on them of 
developing more fully their own local resources, 
setting new home and local industries a-going 
for the supply of their own mutual wants, and 
thus supplying all their own reasonable needs 
themselves by the best of all markets—the home 
market, one at their own doors. Tramways and 
short light railways, worked either by horse or 
electric power, can, it is said, be laid down and 
conducted at a comparatively trifling expense. 
Be this as it may, there can be little doubt that 
well-managed village communities may prosper 
abundantly without direct railway communication. 
Let us illustrate our meaning by two or three 
examples. 

A small town in one of the Midland counties, 
with a population now of less than 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, finding its trade and prosperity sadly decay- 
ing, applied to the Council of the Society for 
Promoting Industrial Villages, whose papers some 
friend had sent them, for information and sugges- 
tions calculated to revive that prosperity. The 
chairman was deputed to visit the town and confer 
with the principal inhabitants. A public meeting 
was called to hear his address, an influential and 
representative committee was formed which in 
three sub-committees has since been doing good 
work. It appeared that formerly a very large 
cattle-market was held weekly in the town, but 
that since a railway had been brought to a little 
town about four miles distant, the cattle were 
driven straight to that and other central stations 
because the dealers naturally preferred buying 
where they could put their live goods at once on 
the rail. It also came out that several of the local 
tradesmen adhered so sluggishly to old lines and 
forms of trade, that customers were driven to other 
towns to obtain the articles they wanted, or to 
secure the prices they deemed fair. The sub- 
committees formed were—1st. For promoting the 
acquisition of allotment grounds by the labouring 





men of the locality ;—znd. For promoting the in- 
troduction of home industries into the town, 
especially of stocking-knitting (probably by the 
use of Griswold’s machine), as instruction in its 
use and a market for the manufactured article 
could be obtained in Leicester, Nottingham, etc. 
The 3rd sub-committee is to agitate for a branch 
railway to the town. The general effect of these 
proceedings will undoubtedly be to wake up the 
dormant energies of the place. 

In another small town (or rather large village) 
in a south-western county there had formerly been 
several flourishing woollen-cloth factories, but 
owing to the trade having migrated to Yorkshire 
and the Gloucestershire valleys, it fell, about fifty 
years ago, into a condition of most lamentable 
penury and distress. Two or three silk-velvet 
manufacturers, however, brought capital to the 
place, started both hand and power-loom silk- 
velvet weaving, and gradually the place revived 
till at the present time it is in a fairly healthy 
condition. Within the last few years it has 
obtained a railway station. In the same county 
a prosperous printing establishment has been 
established in a town of about 9,000 inhabitants, 
and has added not a little to the local prosperity. 
In a pretty Derbyshire valley an enterprising 
manufacturer of copper wire for electric batteries, 
dynamos, etc., set up his work within a recent 
period, built cottages, attached gardens to them, 
and as a result the workpeople live in comfortable 
healthy homes, breathe pure air, have their gar- 
dening, recreation ground, lecture and concert 
hall, etc., while the whole of the neighbouring 
locality largely benefits by the custom thus brought 
to shopand market. But it is unnecessary to cite 
more illustrations from the number which might 
be quoted to show the nature of the worl: that 
has got to be done for the revival of English rural 
districts. The necessity, however, for compelling 
the great railway companies to afford more facili- 
ties for internal traffic and at more reasonable 
rates, must not be lost sight of. Reform in these 
matters is greatly needed. 

It will now, we trust, be evident to any unpreju- 
diced observer that endeavours may be successfully 
and profitably made to revive and develop the loca: 
industries of rural towns and districts to the 
exceeding benefit of all parties concerned, and to 
tle ultimate revival of national prosperity. The 
gain would be alike economic, sanitary, and 
moral, and those who, in any rank or occupation, 
aid in bringing it about will have ample reason, 
sooner or later, to thank God they bore their part 
manfully in this restoration and evolution of rural 
trade and industry. 

But before concluding, one vitally important 
caution must be given—needed not by experienced 
men of business, but by earnest and benevolent 
persons anxious to promote this much-needed 
social reform and able to direct capital or pecu- 
niary contributions into the required channels. 
The success of any such enterprise, supposing the 
necessary funds are secured, will depend first and 
chiefly on also securing a manager thoroughly and 
practically acquainted with the business, and pos- 
sessing administrative ability as well as sagacity, 
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prudence, good temper, honesty andenergy. Such 
men are generally to be found among workmen 
who by their possession of these qualities have 
risen from the ranks and have become foremen, 
contractors, small employers, working partners in 
their trade, or whom a discerning eye sees to be 
fitted for such promotion. Four-fifths of the 
industries now being carried on in this kingdom 
are managed by men who have thus risen or whose 
fathers thus rose before them. They are the men 
who must now everywhere be sought out, and set 
to work in the ways above indicated. They will 
probably not, in general, be good men of business, 
at all events at first, that is, in the capacity of either 
buyers or salesmen. But this department is quite 
distinct from that of the administrative manage- 
ment of a manufacturing concern or a farm, and 
should be entrusted probably to a partner, agent, 
or factor, residing in London or other large town, 
and who might probably act in that capacity for 
several country establishments. 

If, however, it be necessary thus to caution 
persons unacquainted with business, it is no less 
necessary to remind those who rightly, but perhaps 
too exclusively, look to the business side of these 
matters, that no attempts to recover rural economic 
prosperity will permanently succeed unless it be 





remembered that workpeople are not mere 
machines for doing work and accumulating 
wealth for their employers, but human beings, 
with mental and spiritual natures. Uniess due 
provision is made for the rational and pleasant 
social amusement of these industrious toilers, by 
facilities both for in-door and out-door recreation 
when the day’s work is done, unless judicious 
arrangements are also secured for the reasonable 
supply of their mental and spiritual needs, by 
popular lectures, classes, and the ministrations of 
religion, the former evils will inevitably recur. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in an address recently 
delivered to his clergy, dwells with his usual 
good sense and broad sympathies on the very 
kernel of the view for which we have been con- 
tending, and maintains that it is as possible as 
desirable for the rural workers to live happily in 
the agricultural districts, instead of crowding into 
towns, there to meet and augment wretchedness, 
degradation, and vice. May his words, and the 
words and prayers of all earnest Christian citizens 
avert the evils that are accumulating upon us, and 
secure the Divine help and blessing in promoting 
the means and ends for which we have now 
imperfectly but sincerely and deliberately pleaded! 
HENRY SOLLY. 


- SS SCTYS— 


Saturday Songs, 


SOME OTHER TIME. 


IF ever it should come about 
That you and Tom seem falling out ; 
You feel your temper ’s got the slip, 
And cutting words are on your lip ;— 
Or if you linger, half enticéd, 
To tell some story highly spicéd, 
About the doings, wrong and rash, 
Of Mr. Blank and Mrs. Dash ;— 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true ;— 
Some other time, some other time— 
Some other time will do, 


If you and Tom have had a tiff— 
For Tom is hot and you are stiff— 
And when you turn, and doubting stand, 
And think ‘‘I ought to take his hand ;”— 
Or if poor Jack, your neighbour there, 
Has got a heavy load to bear, 
And just a friendly word to Jack 
Might make it lighter on his back ;— 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true ;— 
Oh, Now's the time, the only time— 
No other time will do. 


If, walking in or out of town, 

You meet with Jones, or Smith, or Brown ; 
And Jones remarks (that friendly chap) 

‘* The Crown has got a decent tap ;” 

But ‘‘ Mary’s gown,” you think, ‘‘is old, 
And Sammy’s boots must soon be soled ; 


Yet, all the same, a glass of beer 
Is rather nice, and far from dear ;”— 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true ;— 
Some other time, some other time— 
Some other time will do, 


If Green, or Gray, who scorns to shirk, 
Is out of luck and out of work, 
And round his door, with savage growl, 
The gaunt old wolf begins to prowl ; 
And—though (with eggs at twopence each) 
The ends don’t greatly overreach— 
You think, ‘$I’ll give a hand to Gray— 
I really will—some other day ;”— 
Why, here’s a bit of homely rhyme 
With counsel sage and true ;— 
Oh, Now's the time, the only time— 
No other time will do. 


One wrote of old, a sage and king, 
A time there is for every thing ; 
For every work beneath the sun, 
A season when ’tis meetly done. 
For selfish folly, idle play, 
The season is—Some other day ; 
For loving aid and service true, 
Oh, Now’s the time to me and you. 
One word to close my homely rhyme— 
An earnest word and true ;— 
There's little time, there’s little time— 
And lots of work to do. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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A RAMBLE ROUND WINDSOR. 


HE weather 
is too plea- 
sant to re- 

main in town, so 

will you meet me 

at The Squirrel at 
Winkfield for a 
ramble round 
Windsor?” Such 

was the invitation from 
the artist whose 

= sketches and intimate 
knowledge of the locality 
suggested this paper. I 
make no apology for de- 
7 scribing our meeting- 
place. The Squirrel is a small, 

: picturesque, and unpretentious 

village inn on the main road 

between Windsor and Bracknell, a _ stone’s- 
throw from the westernmost boundary of Wind- 
sor Forest. Traditionally, The Squirrel has 
existed for two centuries; more probably it was 
built in the last. It has but two bedrooms 
available to travellers. Its rooms are inconve- 


niently small, its floors somewhat uneven, its roof 
low-pitched, its walls a trifle out of the perpen- 


dicular, perhaps, and its stairway forbidding to 
any but a clear-sighted and temperate guest; but 
for all that, we found more real comfort within its 
walls than in many a more spléndid hostelry we 
have stayed at. ‘* You shall go to the ‘ Garter’ at 
Richmond,” says my brother of the brush, “‘ and 
you shall not have bacon better nor eggs fresher 
nor flowers more—what you term the perfume of 
flowers >—fragrant.” 

Seated of an 
evening in the 
little rose-cover- 
ed porch of the 
common parlour 











of The Squirrel, and cogitating the reminis- 
cences of a solitary stroll along the high road 
which discovered no new thing, no modern 
Queen Anne houses or Italian villas, our 
thoughts often wandered backward into the 
centuries. We could fancy our landlord hailing 
our coming from the town in old-time English 
fashion, ‘‘ Thou shalt be welcome to beef and 
bacon, and perhaps a bag-pudding, and my 
daughter Nell shall give thee a posset as thou 
goest to bed.” Looking across the strip of green 
(where swings the alehouse sign) to the gate of 
the neighbouring house we could picture the 
fashion of the old English squire of the Georgian 
period in his plain drab or plush coat with large 
silver buttons, his jockey cap, breeches, and boots. 
We might almost hear the smack of his whip and 
the barking of his dogs, or the view-halloo that 
he gave as he approached his neighbour's door. 
We think of the comparatively leisurely life of that 
day (The Squirrel was in existence then), and could 
almost wish it had been our own. A country 
gentleman’s travels then seldom exceeded the dis- 
tance of the county town, and that only at assizes 
or quarter-sessions, or to record his vote. This 
little inn mayhap was a favourite resting-place out 
of Windsor as he rode towards Reading. Here 
perhaps he pulled up to take a draught of ale, for 
ale was his ordinary drink—need we to apologise 
for the habits of our forefathers >—except on high 
holidays or festivals (as Christmas or Gunpowder- 
plot Day), when he and his friends indulged in a 
bowl of punch garnished with toast and nut- 
meg. A spacious blue-and-white china bowl in 
the landlord’s parlour reminds us of the Georgian 
fashion of flip, tewahdiddle, and sack-posset, and 
we confess to a lingering feeling of regret that 
those days are passed, albeit prudence and the 
dictates of a feeble digestion would have com- 
pelled us rigorously to refrain from such potations. 
It is hardly necessary to say that when her 
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Majesty's buckhounds meet Winkfield way The 
Squirrel is the place for a stirrup-cup, and when 
the Prince is down shooting the pheasants the 
forest gamekeepers make it one of their evening 
rendezvous. ‘They go there to sup, chat, and sing 
jolly choruses—but that is when the leaves are of 
russet and gold, and the forest-paths are strewn 
ankle-deep with them. At present it is late sum- 
mer, and on a lovely autumr morning artist and 
writer begin their ramble round Windsor. 

My friend the artist says we should not miss 
the opportunities of seeing the beauties of the 
Forest ; especially he wishes us to see the view 
from Cranborne Tower. So, despite a warning 
against trespassers (being an act of personal wrong- 
doing for which we humbly crave pardon), we 
climb the forest-paling and stand on the close- 
cropped green turf of the road leading that way. 
The leafy branches aloft are gently swayed by 
the summer breeze, and the sun fitfully playing 
between them shows many a beautiful study of 
light and shade on the bracken and shrubs below. 
The squirrels are popping in and out of their 
nests and skurrying about the trees, and as for the 
rabbits, we see them in hundreds. 

** Look at that bit there; isn’t that rich ? Look 
at the tints; see the shadow!” enthusiastically 
remarks the artist, who sat under the great painter 
Corot. ‘If we had now a little cloud in the 
background, and the wind was just a little higher, 
you would see a phosphorescent kind of light 
playing among the trees that would remind you 
of the moonlit ocean.” And he tells us that if 
he could faithfully reproduce on canvas some of 
the “‘ bits” that catch his eye, the result would be 
that the leaves would seem as if covered with 
silver, so refulgent are the sun’s rays. Then we 
fall into a desultory discussion on art and the 
qualities of Corot, and the general result we 
arrive at is that the fame of artists is decreed 
among themselves, and not by the public: the 
public knows, as a rule, little about art. and fol- 








lows the dictates of the studios. In which opinion 
we agree with the artist, having occasionally 
mingled with the public at the Academy and 
noted its criticisms of pictures. 

A beautiful cock-pheasant, in his brilliant 
plumage of green, purple, and gold, struts across 
the path at the heel of his less attractive spouse. 
This is the breeding season, and the hens ought 
to be looking after their young. But the young 
pheasant receives but few marks of affection from 
its true mother. Its foster-mother, our old friend 
the barn-door fowl, looks after it from the day it 
emerges from the shell till the time it is suffi- 
ciently strong to be turned down in the bracken 
among its full-grown kinsfolk. Even then its 
early life is not a happy one. It has to stand the 
indiscriminate assaults of the full-grown cock- 
pheasant and hen-pheasant, hawk, fox, weasel, 
stoat, and errant dog. If it were not for the 
watchfulness of the gamekeepers the young phea- 
sant would have but a poor chance of reaching 
maturity. As it is he only lives to be shot. June, 
July, August, and September are his brief, happy 
months of living, and in October he dies. In 
Windsor Forest he has the privilege of receiving 
his food from the bags of keepers who wear the 
royal livery, and his death from the guns of 
princes and great men. He has none of the 
courage of the partridge, the grouse, and other 
wild birds of the moor, for so tame is he that if it 
were not for beaters and dogs he would hardly 
rise to be shot at. Like the dog who licks the 
hand of the man who beats him, the pheasant 
will run to the feet of the keeper who brings his 
daily measure of corn, albeit he bears the gun that 
may presently lay him dead. Truly, the phea- 
sant deserves a better fate than to be slaughtered 
in the October dafiues/ It is one of the most 
graceful and beautiful birds in the world, and if 
we were to choose his paradise we could hardly 
name one more delightful than the picturesque 
glades of Windsor Forest. 


‘““WE SEE THEM IN HUNDREDS.” 
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At Cranborne Tower we meet one of the 
keepers, whose principal duty lies in looking after 
the game. He tells us that in and about the 
forest and the farms partridges, woodcock, snipe, 
and wild duck are to be found, though but few 
hares. Rabbits are skurrying about, as we have 
said, in hundreds. *‘ Let us speak softly,” says 
the artist, “‘and I’m sure we shall see the white 




















worthy, kindly couple, who have been many years 
in the service of the Queen, of whom, by the way, 
we hear many acts of gracious consideration 
shown to her servants. And we recall to mind a 
remark once made in our hearing by one of the 
oldest of them: “*To my mind the Queen, as a 
woman, is perfect. She would have made an 
admirable poor man's wife;” which observation, 
if lacking a little the finished turn a courtier might 
give it, contains nevertheless as generous and 
honest a compliment as could be paid a queen. 

At Cranborne Tower the Prince of Wales and his 
guests take luncheon on shooting days in the 
Forest. We take a peep into the room set apart 
to his use, and think it might perhaps be cosier. 
It is an octagon Gothic chamber, with oak panel- 
ling, devoid of all ornament save the coloured 
coat-of-arms at the crown of the ceiling, which 
shows the cipher “‘G, 111” and the date 1808. A 
large old-fashioned fireplace heaped up with 
faggots is the most inviting part of the room, 
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roe-deer, so gracious, so light: their walk is so 
charming, such pretty necks and heads! You 
shall see presently.” At the top of the slope, 
under the wide-spreading oaks, we catch sight of 
the herd, every one of which, antlered hart and 
timorous roe, turns about and stares at us. The 
keeper tells us that these came of foreign stock 
given to the Queen by her Majesty of Denmark, 
and that their habits in going to and fro serve 
him and his “ missus” as a barometer. 

“When it’s going to be stormy weather they 
come up here, when it’s settled they keep down in 
the paddock, and sometimes we don’t see them 
for a week together.” 

We have a chat with the keeper and his wife, a 
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though a most attractive view of the picturesque 
plain below and Windsor Castle beyond is to be 
had from the windows. Down the hill slope, 
where, under the welcome shelter of an oak, we 
lie for.a rest from the summer sun, lies Cranborne 
Paddock, and to the right Cranborne Reservoir. 
In the paddock the bucks are caught that are to 
furnish sport during the hunting season for the 
followers of H. M.’s staghounds. If space were 
available we might possibly interest the reader 
in this picturesque and exciting incident of the 
autumn in Windsor Forest. The view from the 
leads of Cranborne Tower could hardly be sur- 
passed. North and south, east and west, the eye 
rests upon green hills, glades, and grand sweeps 
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of park, noble trees, and coppices of graceful 
bracken, and laurel, and rhododendron. The beauty 
of the view is enhanced by a pool of water in the 
dell below, whither the deer go to drink. Away 
in the distance we see the noble Castle in rugged 


Windsor—the Winkfield carrier who reminds us at 
first of no one so much as John Peerybingle. 
He tells us the gossip of the parish and of his 
work along the road, which sometimes in winter- 
time, “’specially last winter-time. when the frozen 











A FOREST RENDEZVOUS. 


outline standing boldly out against a background 
of hazy, blue-capped hills. We can point out 
distinctly the Chapel of St. George, the quaint 


Curfew Tower, the grand old Round Tower, and | 


minor battlements. <A noble view, indeed, if one 
could but faithfully trace it in words. But let the 
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snow lay a foot deep on the ground, and I had 
to crawl into Windsor,” is very heavy. But he 
likes his life, and ‘‘ couldn’t lie-up no ways; he'd 
die if he had to put up with a week of the women 
in the kitchen,” he remarks, in a confidential whis- 
per; which ungallant observation assures us he 





“WHEN HER MAJESTY'S BUCKHOUNDS MEET WINKFIELD WAY.” 


reader judge for himself. It were best to choose 
a summer’s day and the drive from St. Anne’s 
Gate by way of the Great Park to Cranborne 
Tower, where we must no longer linger. 

In the Winkfield carrier's cart we go back to 


has no affinity with Mr. John Peerybingle and 
Mistress Dot. 

The most impressive view of the Castle is not 
to be had as we go by way of Peascod Street, but 
from the railway in rounding the curve of the 
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South-Western line just before reaching Windsor 
station. No mere description in words will convey 
the actual impression made upon the mind of even 
the least susceptible person who thus sees it for 
the first time. “Splendid!” ‘‘ Magnificent!” 
“Grand!” are perhaps the commonest expres- 
sions of delight one hears from those about him 
as each strives to take his turn at the carriage 
window. To the right the eye is arrested by the 
Castle in all its imposing grandeur, lofty, massive, 
and ample, crowning the wooded slopes that over- 
look the broad flat meadows of the foreground ; 
on the left it takes in at a glance the winding 





It combines the bold peculiarity of the middle ages 
with all the comfort and magnificence of the pre- 
sent day. There is not a tedious symmetrical 
repetition of similar apartments, not the same 
thing over and over again; but every staircase, 
every gallery, every ‘saloon, every window is 
different, striking, and’ peculiar—in a word, it 
is poetical. Amid the bustling grandeur of the 
wealthy active London I have often longed for 
the entrancing repose of Venice—an accordance 
of poetic feeling or fantastic boldness—but in 
vain; not a trace of it, even in the social meet- 
ings; nothing but a strongly-marked reality, the 

dull mathematics of life, cal- 
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culation, gain, dominion. In 
Windsor, on the contrary, the 
rich history of England, with 
all its varied recollections, was 
suddenly brought to my mind. 
These giant towers, bastions, 
f balconies, chapels, and 
S halls of chivalry, the ever- 
; changing prospect over 
stream and valley, wood 
and pasture—the phantasy 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S OAK. 


course of the river, the ancient chapel and ivy- 
covered Fellows’ lodgings of the Royal College of 
Eton. Once we turn the little street leading from 
the station the Castle overawes the town. All 
appears insignificant beside it. The houses are 
gimcrack in comparison of its granite walls, and 
the passenger who makes his way around the 
Curfew Tower feels himself a pigmy. 

We were lately looking through a book which 
fifty years ago met with much success in England. 
It is by an accomplished and scholarly German 
writer of his day, Friederich von Raumer, whose 
description of Windsor is as appropriate and reads 
as fresh now as if it had but just been transcribed 
from his letters. 

“Windsor has far surpassed my expectation, 
and produced a greater impression on my mind,” 
he writes, “than any other castle I have ever seen. 





of a thousand years compressed within a single 
moment, all combine to produce an effect ex- 
ceding everything that scenic decoration can pro- 
duce on canvas. 

“I have understood Versailles—I have seen 
Louis xrv, followed by his Court, with measured 
pace, walking up and down those rectilineal 
avenues, between hedges, fountains, and fabulous 
animals; but it was a piece of Racine or Cor- 
neille. In Windsor, on the other hand, I under- 
stood, for the first time in England, that Shakes- 
peare was an Englishman: he reigns here as 
monarch, and his ideal world has here a local 
habitation. When we afterwards passed in the 
royal carriage through the parks between primeval 
oaks and beech-trees, the most beautiful natural 
scenery opened before us, combined with pic- 
turesque gardens and peaceful lakes: gaily- 
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decorated barges lay ready to pass to the oppo- 
site intricately wooded banks. I was on the soil 
where, in days of yore, the Henrys reigned and 
acted their great tragedies—where on moonlight 
nights Titania and Oberon gambolled with their 
elves, where Rosalind strayed, where Jacques in- 
dulged his melancholy musings, or Beatrice flung 
around the lively sallies of her wit.” 

This fitly portrays Windsor. To the student of 
Shakespeare it is one of the most perfect existing 
relics of his time. As one stands on the hilltop 
his imagination involuntarily reverts to the period 
of the Merry Wives and stout Sir John, Masters 
Shallow and Slender, good “mine host,” and 
Page and Ford and sweet Mistress Anne. As he 
passes within the Castle yard the emotions and 
the fancy are still more keenly awakened by the 
quaint architecture of the building directly facing 
him. Ifthe visitor have a disposition for going a 
step further into dreamland, let him pass through 
the gateway of the Horseshoe Cloisters, and he 
has there a delightful example of the red-brick 
and timber dwellings common enough in the 
fifteenth century. We scarce like to clip the 
wings of fancy by telling him that the deft hand 
of Sir Gilbert Scott has restored them, and little 
(if any) of the original work remains. ‘‘ Quaint” 


and “‘ picturesque” are descriptive epithets that pro- 
perly belong to Royal Windsor. The devious little 
streets (even the*names of some of them), and 
the carved and timber-crossed buildings and inn 
yards, often of great age, are uncommonly rich 
in the expressiveness of imaginative character. 


If we are to be truthful, let us add that one of 
the rudest dispellers of all imaginative revellings 
are the nineteenth century customs which prevail 
inthe town. It is essentially a show-place, and, 
like nearly all show-places, permits little extor- 
tions on visitors that deserve reprobation. The 
Windsor “‘ fly,” for example, is the costliest vehicle 
for hire within our experience, and the Windsor 
hotel-luncheon is not far removed from the 
dearest. Windsor might well turn over a new 
leaf in this respect, and not cater for strangers as 
if they are never to pass that way again. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who failed to do for 
“Royal Windsor” what he better succeeded in 
doing in respect of ‘“‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” 
write, namely, a clear and succinct history of the 
famous Castle and its more interesting traditions, 
heads the final chapter of his later work ‘“‘ Home.” 
He sketches Windsor Castle—in parts, not always 
with too much precision—as the fortress of the 
third Edward, the court of Elizabeth, the camping- 
ground of Cromwell, the headquarters of William 
of Orange, and finally the home of Queen Victoria. 
It is in this last aspect, perhaps, it possesses the 
greatest attractions for the majority who visit the 
royal borough, though it is no secret, we believe, 
that her Majesty has not that affection for this 
home of hers that she has for Balmoral and 
Osborne, possibly because these last are in the 
truest sense her own. 

Few people, comparatively, nowadays read 
books (let the publishers bear us witness); still 
fewer care for books of history and research. 

Not a tithe of the visitors who yearly mount 








the Castle hill have traversed the tracts of the 
past and know aught, save by the merest casual 
reading, of the connection of the Castle with the 
numerous personages of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s nar- 
rative. But a large number, we may hope, have found 
themselves interested in the domestic life of George 
the Third, related in the entertaining Letters of 
Madame d’Arblay, and the more popular lectures 
of William Makepeace Thackeray; and a still larger 
number are familiar with the contemporary records 
of the life of her present Majesty, the jubilee year 
of whose beneficent reign Englishmen everywhere 
are nowtrusting to celebrate. As the home of Queen 
Victoria all of us English folk and our cousins 
beyond sea best know Windsor Castle; and if we 
are rightly prohibited from trespassing too near 
that part of it reserved to the Queen’s own private 
use, those apartments used principally on great 
State occasions are, by her gracious permission, 
freely open to the public. Let us take our turn 
with other visitors at the little window of the Lord 


TICKETS FOR THE CASTLE. 


Chamberlain’s Store, on the left leading to the 
Norman Tower, and, having received our ticket, 
pass through the State Apartments with the rest. 
It is a misfortune inevitable to all who go a- 
sight-seeing in palaces and other show-places 
that they should be disturbed in their cogitations 
by the warning voice of the policeman—* Pass 
on, please; pass on!” Others besides those of 
our party wish to see what is to be seen, therefore 
we must needs obey the policeman’s command. 
‘“‘The Authorised Guide to Windsor Castle” 
(which, by the way, is sufficiently meagre and 
inexact to make us wish for a better) does but 
insist on this necessity when it advertises that 
visitors will see all objects of interest in the 
“* quickest” way by following its directions. 
“Our party,” drawn together in twos and threes, 
meets in a little room at the foot of a stairway 
leading directly to the Vandyck Room, and, after 
the usual English fashion, sits mute. An interval 
of ten minutes ensues, which most of us spend in 
trying to seem unconscious of ourselves or the 
presence of others. We are duly beckoned forth 
by Mr. Watchful Officer A. R. with a “ This way, 
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please,” and, mounting the steps, each of us first 
undergoes the scrutiny of a tall gentleman in scar- 
let-and-gold livery, and a short gentleman of the 
detective stamp, to judge at least by his boots. 
(Why is it a practice among many detectives to 
wear police boots, and thus to discover their iden- 
tity? Many a rogue knows a Government boot !) 
Presently we stand in the Vandyck Room, so called 
(as the Authorised Guide recites) ‘‘on account of 
the paintings contained therein being by that 
master.” 

“This is the Vandyck Room,” sings the guide 
in cheerless monotone (alas! for our hopes of 
studying the pictures). ‘We are going through the 
rooms the reverse way of the guide-book. ‘There 
hangs a portrait of King Charles 1 on horseback 
with his equerry, and that’s his family. And that 
clock that you see there is wound up once a year. 
And there’s the portrait of Thomas Killigrew and 
Thomas Carew” (of whom of course we all know 
quite a history, just as much as we do of Culpep- 
per, of whom the Tower warder glibly speaks in our 
Tower perambulation); ‘‘and there’s the portrait 
of Henrietta Maria, King Charles’s queen; and 
that’s the portrait of Vandyck himself; and this 
is George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham;” and 
so on and soon. ‘This way, please.” And so, 
with our heads well muddled, we leave ‘this 
charming and interesting room” (z7de the Autho- 
rised Guide) and troop into the Zuccarelli Room, 
the door of which is presently shut and locked 
after us by Mr. Watchful Officer A. R., who kindly 
keeps us well under his eye till he has established 
our honesty beyond suspicion. 

Then we close up to him, as it were, and 








THE ENTRANCE GATE, 


essay to make friends, having relinquished all 
hope of seeing the pictures, or, indeed, any- 








thing else except very cursorily. From him we 
pick up scraps of information not retailed to 
the general company. He tells us that on an 
average from 1,200 to 1,300 visitors daily pass 
through these apartments during the season, and 
that on August Bank Holiday as many as 10,000 





NORMAN TOWERS. 


have been known to go through. But it is unin- 
teresting work, and we only look and long for 
a better opportunity of seeing the pictures, and 
hope that some of these days her Majesty will 
graciously permit an occasional students’ day, 
when studious visitors may be spared the inflic- 
tion of going through the State Apartments at 
Windsor Castle accompanied by any save the 
policeman on duty, who, for the most part, 
is a silent individual; though, by the way, 
Mr. Watchful Officer A. R. had begun to catch 
the parrot-like talk of the guide, and offered to 
show us something of the ‘“ Louis-the-Four- 
teenth style,” and probably would have discussed 
other styles had we been in the humour to listen. 
After all, we have no right to grumble at our 
guide. He does but perform his duty; and we 
are bound to say in this case it was done in a civil 
and obliging way. Perhaps some day we shall 
have a school for guides, where they may be 
instructed in the art of teaching by object-lessons. 

The most interesting of the State Apartments to 
our mind are the Grand Vestibule, the Waterloo 
Chamber, the Grand Reception Room, St. George’s 
Hall, and the Guard Chamber. The first is deco- 
rated with military trophies and suits of armour. 
On the walls are draped several “colours,” as far as 
we could judge, of English regiments ; presumably 
old regimental colours returned on presentation of 
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newones. We also take passing note of a marble 
statue of the Queen with her favourite dog Sharp, 
done by Boehm, but inasmuch as prudence dic- 
tates that visitors shall only be allowed within 
measurable distance of any such objects of art, we 
could obtain no real idea of its merits. The dog 
Sharp reminds us of a little item of gossip. 
“Sharp” is the word of warning of the Queen’s 
approach given by the pages of the backstairs and 
footmen of the palace in waiting. When her 
Majesty is going to her carriage, or passing to and 
from her apartments, “‘ Sharp” is the word called 
from man to man to give notice of the Queen’s ap- 
proach. The Waterloo Chamber is, in the well- 
known guide-book phraseology, “‘a noble room of 
large dimensions.” Truly it is, and we wish we 
might linger to take better note of the interesting 
portraits on its walls. These are of distinguished 
personages, kings, princes, statesmen, and generals 
who took part in the stirring events of the years 
1813-15, painted for the most part by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for Georgethe Fourth. The whole-length 
portrait of that august monarch (is it related as a 
joke or was it a fact that he fancied he also was at 
Waterloo ?) in the robes of the Garter is of course 
among the number. But we can only take a general 
survey of the room, and must needs pass on to allow 
of Mr. Officer A. R. seeing us off the premises and 
reporting all safe. 

St. George’s Hall, of all the State Apartments, 
is the most important, as being intimately as- 
sociated with that famous relic of the ancient 
chivalry of England, the Order of the Garter, and 
also with most of the great State pageants that 
have taken place at Windsor. It has had some- 
what of a chequered history. Built by Edward 
the Third, at one time the great festival place of 
Henry the Seventh, at another period looted by the 
Parliamentarians, it survived the indignity of being 
turned into a French theatre by Charles the Second, 
and is now the State banqueting hall of the Castle. 
Its ceiling is decorated with the emblazoned arms 
of the knights of the Order from the period of its 
first institution to the present time. At each end 
is a music gallery, and against that towards the east 
is placed the Sovereign’s throne, behind which, 
on separate shields, are emblazoned the arms of 
each Sovereign of the Order, from Edward the 
Third to her present Majesty. The names of 
the several knights are painted between the panels 
of the windows on the south side of the hall, to each 
of which is affixed a number corresponding to that 
shown on the arms on the ceiling, commencing 
with those of Edward the Third and the Black 
Prince over the gallery at the east end, and ending 
with those of the knights of recent creation. Many 
a grand banquet has been given here. In the 
Prince Consort’s time the royal hospitality in this 
respect was unusually generous. When the Court was 
in residence at Windsor there were ordinarily three 
or four “command” dinners weekly, and during 
the Ascot race-week two State banquets were given 
in St. George’s Hall, to which from eighty to ninety 
guests were invited. On these occasions the mag- 
nificent gold plate came into use, and, as in the 
days of Tudor and Stuart, music was provided in 
the gallery, 





The Queen’s private band, whose services, 
by the way, are not so frequently called into re- 
quisition now as in time past, consists of twenty- 
four musicians, and a conductor and master. 
Attached to them are certain State trumpeters and 
a sergeant-trumpeter. The uniform of the band 
is a dark-blue ‘“‘ dress-coat” with light-blue vel- 
vet collar and gilt buttons bearing the crown 
and v. R., white waistcoat, dark cloth knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and shoes. On State-con- 
cert nights they wear scarlet and gold. George 
the Fourth, who we believe first established the 
private band, dressed its members in the uniform 
of the 1oth Hussars, a regiment of which he was 
colonel when Prince of Wales, and to which he was 
always particularly partial. Thackeray, who never 
could find anything good to say of George the 
Fourth (either as king or prince), has scathingly 
satirised his love of finery; but we think an 
impartial critic with an eye for State pageantry 
might see more to admire in the old uniform of 
the roth Hussars than in the present uniform of 
her Majesty's band. 

The Guard Chamber is noteworthy, contain- 
ing as it does many relics and other objects of 
interest. Two small flags placed overhead on 
either side of the window, one of white silk with 
golden fleurs des lis, the other showing the na- 
tional colours of France, recall an old cere- 
mony. Before twelve o’clock on the anniver- 
saries of Blenheim and Waterloo the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Wellington present to the Sove- 
reign a banner, by the observance of which cere- 
monial they respectively hold the estates voted by 
Parliament to their ancestor the first duke. The 
banners that fix our attention are those presented 
in 1886. At the south end of the room is a portion 
of the foremast of the Victory, completely “‘ holed” 
by a cannon-ball at the battle of Trafalgar, and a 
bar shot which killed eight men on Nelson’s famous 
flagship. There are numerous other relics, in- 
cluding suits of armour of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, said to have belonged to distin- 
guished personages, a shield stated to have been 
presented to Henry the Eighth by Francis the 
First on the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and 
various military trophies from Zululand and 
Ashantee, including King Coffee’s own umbrella. 

We confess to have been much impressed with 
what we saw of the State Apartments at Windsor. 
As we heard a gentleman of the household once 
remark: ‘‘ There is nothing gimcrack or theatrical 
about Windsor Castle ; it is what it professes to be, 
a grand old palace of the English kings. Every- 
thing in it is of its kind perfect—the plate, 
the furniture, the carving, the tapestries, the 
accessories.” The Lord Chamberlain's depart- 
ment might perhaps give an eye to the green 
and white satin furniture in the Vandyck Room, 
which in places is a little worn and requires 
the housekeeper’s needle. Many persons proba- 
bly go to Windsor thinking to see some extra- 
vagantly gorgeous decoration. The other day an 
American gentleman expressed to us his disap- 
pointment. He didn’t think much of the State 


Apartments anyway; possibly thinking that Madi- 
son Avenue or Beacon Street might turn out some- 
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But no country in the 
world can show a second Windsor Castle. 

‘‘Our party” finds itself back again in the 
Castle yard and breaks up, and some of us stroll 


thing fresher and better. 


into the Albert Memorial Chapel. And very 
beautiful it is with its wealth of variegated marble, 
alabaster, serpentine, Derbyshire spar, and other 
stones. The sculpture and other work of the 
lapidary is not less so. It would seem as if the 
dead had received fullest measure of honour here, 
though the remains of the Prince Consort, in 
whose memory it stands, rest, as an inscription 
shows, in the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore. 
The fresh dahlias and graceful plants laid about 
one tomb tell us that its occupant was but recently 
among us; and we think of the young flower thus 
untimely cropped before it began to fill the land 
with its odours. But this chapel, splendid as it 
undoubtedly is, grows fatiguing. There is little 
restful to the eye in it. As our friend the artist 
remarks, there is too much display of decorative 
work. “It reminds one,” he says, “of a man 
who is decorating a mantelpiece, and who puts a 
bit of gold here and a bit of gold there, and then 
a bit of gold in every ungilded place, and again 
more gold on top of that, till nothing is seen but 
gilding.” The rich dark marbles keep in our 
memory longest, and we find but a feeble interest 
in the scriptural mosaics. 

The Chapel of St. George is near at hand, and 
over against it are the lodgings of the military 
knights, which irresistibly bring to mind dear old 
Colonel Newcome, and Codd Ajax, and Codd 
Soldier, and Codd Gentleman. Indeed, we see 
Codd Ajax, a tall, stately old gentleman, sunning 
himself on the flags by the chapel. We ask our- 
selves whether that old warrior feels honoured by 
the military knightship and the shelter it confers 
in the lower ward of the Queen’s palace, or whe- 
ther he might not possibly prefer some small 
addition to his army pension which would allow 
of his renting a snug little cottage on the coast 
line of Devon or Cornwall, with perhaps a few 
pounds over for contingencies. But this being no 
business of ours, we stay our cogitations and pass 
under the porch and into the chapel, where there 
is little to see that we have not already seen, 
though we never tire of studying its beauties, and 
never leave it without one more look at the ceno- 
taph of the Princess Charlotte. 


Many of the visitors are Americans, and a | 


young American lady, as if to bid us’ be of good 
cheer and see what is to be seen in our own way, 
the protests of guides, vergers, and police to the 
contrary notwithstanding, gaily mounts the stool 
of the lectern and takes her survey of the choir 
from that point. 

We inquire of an attendant what has become 
of the Bible, a relic of the Reformation, which 
formerly was chained in a recess of the wall 
facing the Lincoln Chapel, so that he who came 





that way, moved thereto by the sacredness of the 
place, might read. So many persons tore leaves 
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out of the book that it became necessary to stay 
further spoliation by removing it to the Library. 
That venerable and interesting relic, now in keep- 
ing of the Dean and Canons, was a gift of Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury in Edward vi's reign. 

Few of us take note of the worn grey marble 
slab on which we tread midway in the choir in 
going towards the altar, which marks the site of 
the vault, the resting-place ef Henry vu, Jane 
Seymour, and Charles 1, a trio whose history 
every child in the land has read with interest. 
“The chef dauvre of Sir Benjamin West” 
(as all the guide-books, the one copying the 
other, used to say) which originally stood over 
the altar has gone, and in its place we have a 
reredos of sculptured alabaster designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott and wrought by Phillips. The rich 
stained - glass window overhead is a_ beautiful 
addition to the glories of the chapel, which, by 
the way, old as it is, looks very new, and as if 
the scrubber, the polisher, the painter, and the 
mason had had it in hand a good deal. ‘The 
reredos is quite modern,” remarks a visitor in 
our hearing; and if the rest of the stonework 
round about and overhead is not so, it looks as if 
it was, so admirably clean does all appear. A 
little dust, and a few stains, and a cobweb or two 
do not look amiss in an ancient chapel. 

The carved woodwork of the knights’ stalls might 
be seen to greater advantage with a little more 
light (it seems as if all religious light must needs 
be dim; but why so?); and we confess to having 
had a desire, which remains ungratified, to read 
the knights’ names on the brass plate, ‘at the back 
of the stalls. Did any one save Garter King-at- 
Arms and his assistants ever read those inscrip- 
tions? Was there everan American bold enough 
to defy the verger and gratify a not unreasonable 
curiosity in this direction? If Mr. Sala, who has 
most things at his fingers’ ends, including no 
doubt, the whole history of Windsor, the Castle, 
the Chapel, and the illustrious Order of the Garter, 
had been of our company, we should have taken 
the liberty of questioning him on a point which 
much stirred our curiosity. What is the signifi- 
cance attaching to the colour of the silken scarf 
or collar falling over the casque or helm above 
the banners of the knights? In the case of the 
sovereigns we noticed that this was mostly yellow, 
in some of the noblemen represented it is crimson, 
in other cases again it is blue, and in one or two 
green. If this should meet the eye of the erudite 
writer of ‘‘Echoes of the Week,” will he vouchsafe 
a constant reader and long-time admirer of his 
a reply? 

In bidding the reader good-bye, we venture to 
hope we have not tired him in our ramble round 
Windsor, and have only to add that if opportu- 
nity serves we may possibly tell him something 
further about this Home of Queen Victoria, which 
an inexorable limit as to space at present forbids 
our doing. 


CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF WASOBIOYE. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS TRAVELS THROUGH ETHEREAL REGIONS. 


Adapted from the Fapanese by M. Kataoka, Author of “ The Japanese Rip Van Winkle,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

















Art this the turtle travelled night and day 
for the space of a month. Wasobioye be- 

came greatly fatigued and wished to land, 
so inquired of his guide if there was not some 
country near by where they could rest. 

The turtle, raising himself and looking about 
him, replied, 

“That island on the left, far away, is cold 
Setaka-shima” (High Backbone Island); ‘and 
again, tothe right is Tenaga-shima” (Long Hand 
Island); “the other country towards the east is 
the native land of my nephew the stork, which 
you have already visited.” 

Vasobioye answered, 

_“Let us steer for Setaka-shima ;” but his guide 
dissuaded him, saying that it was a barbarous 
country, and over two thousand miles away, 





although from tht exceeding clearness of the 
atmosphere it appeared so close at hand; also the 
sea was so rough in that direction that it would 
be almost impossible to land. 

“ Let us land here,” he continued, pointing to 
a low island, “and proceed on our journey by land, 
then by-and-by we may take to the sea again.” 

Wasobioye signified his assent, so the turtle 
crept in among the reeds, and Wasobioye dis- 
mounted and walked nearly two miles inland, 
seeking a place of refreshment. At last he came 
upon a group of men the most curious he had yet 
seen. From the waist down they measured not 
less than fifteen feet, but the rest of their bodies, 
including their heads, was in no case over two 
feet. These strange creatures were entirely 
covered with long black hair like bears. In fact, 
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it was difficult to believe them other than animals. 
Their only garment consisted of a rude waist- 
band fashioned from bark or seaweed. 

When these: curious creatures spied Wasobioye 
they uttered hoarse cries, and ran towards their 
huts swifter than birds fly. 

Soon he perceived a crowd approaching, and 
in front was a dwarf who waved enormous arms, 
not less than nine feet in length. Wasobioye 
could see that in one hand he held a pipe. 

Curiosity struggled with fear, but the latter pre- 
vailed, and Wasobioye proposed to the turtle that 
they should leave this country at once and direct 
their course to the island opposite. But before 
they could turn away the dwarf approached, and 
in a soft voice said, 

“Fear not! No harm shall come to you. 
When you saw the natives flee from you it was a 
sign of friendliness. But you feared. I hope 
you will remain among us many days.” 

Wasobioye bowed politely, then the whole 
company seated themselves in a circle with the 
dwarf and his guest in the centre, and the pipe 
was kindled and passed from one to the other—a 
sign of goodwill. 

He learned that the dwarf lived in a country 
beyond the mountains, and was invited by him to 
go thence at once, saying that the journey would 
be made easy for him. Wasobioye consented. 

Then the turtle calling him aside, said, 

*“You see this is a most curious country, and 
that the inhabitants are well disposed towards 
you; remain here then for a space and I will 
cross over and pay a visit to my nephew. When 
you wish to leave this land come to the shore and 
clap your hands thrice. I will return immediately 
and together we will visit other countries.” 

Wasobioye thanked him and allowed him to 
depart. Then, turning to the dwarf, signified his 
readiness to cross the mountains. He was imme- 
diately assisted into a rude vehicle drawn by two 
of the swift-footed natives. They ascended the 
mountain in an incredibly short space, and from 
its summit Wasobioye saw that the whole country 
beyond was populated with dwarfs like the one 
who sat beside him. 

The swift bearers descended and drew them 
through the streets of a little village and stopped 
beforearude hut thatched with seaweed, and whose 
earthen floor was thickly strewn with clean straw. 
A man appeared, who drew him into the centre 
of the house, and, bidding him be seated, brought 
curious food, the like of which he had never 
tasted. A tiny girl waited dutifully upon him. 
After his meal he retired to a corner of the house 
and slept soundly. 

In a month’s time he was able to converse 
fluently with them, and found that their principal 
occupations were hunting and fishing. The average 
length of life was one hundred and fifty years. 
The climate was warm and the air pleasant. 
Rich crops sprung up, but the people disregarded 
them and lived solely upon flesh. When one of 
their number died he was carried deep iato the 
forest and there left without burial. 

When a child was born it was fed upon the oil 
of the wild boar and blubber of the whale, with- 











out any dependence upon its mother. When it 
reached the age of sixteen, if a male, he built 
with his own hands a rude hut for himself and 
lived there independent of his family. 

In this strange land was neither happiness nor 
sorrow, no form of worship, yet neither covetous- 
ness, nor any form of sin. But Wasobioye con- 
sidered it his duty to teach them many things, 
and, finding them docile and affectionate, he 
established schools where language, morals, and 
the doctrines of the sages were taught. He also 
showed them that if the inhabitants of the two 
countries should intermarry, it would be for the 
welfare of all. 

During the twenty-five years of his stay, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing all his plans carried out. 
All children under twenty years were models of 
learning. Temples were built, and schools 
sprung up, but with this new era the old time 
sinlessness disappeared. Youths now struggled 
for supremacy in possessing the fertile lands, and 
many bloody disputes took place which even the 
passing of the pipe was insufficient to quell. But 
in his heart Wasobioye felt that he had accom- 
plished much. 

Already he had spent far more time in this 
land than he had originally intended, but when- 
ever he spoke of departing, the simple-minded 
inhabitants gathered about him with such tears 
and protestations that he was fain to remain. 

The desire for new scenes grew, however, upon 
him, and one mild moonlight night he stole softly 
from his hut and, cautiously winding his way 
through the sleeping village, reached the shore, 
and, giving the preconcerted signal, was soon 
again upon the-turtle’s back. 

When morning broke there was lamentation in 
the villages both of the Long Hand and Long 
Limbed. Still, they expected his return, and 
every day posted a look-out upon the high cliff to: 
announce his coming at the earliest possible 
moment. But he returned not, and the simple- 
minded folk made an image of him, and 
placed it in the principal temple, and every day 
laid offerings before it, as he had taught them to 
do in honour of Buddha. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘We will now visit the Land of Covetousness 
and the centre of the world,” said the turtle, as they 
neared a headland. ‘“‘ Every great traveller stops 
here; the land is well supplied with all one can 
desire, but the people are so avaricious that nv 
one remains long. We shall stay overnight. But 
we must undertake a short trip overland ; you can 
rest upon my back.” 

So they left the water, and, the turtle crawling 
as fast as he could, in process of time they reached 
a charming town situated at the foot of a steep 
mountain, with a large river running through it, 
whose colcur was like that of the deep sea. 

At the mouth of this river was a large building, 
where travellers were inspected. Wasobioye found 
no trouble in passing this place, and soon they were 
traversing the main street, where they were imme- 
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diately surrounded by guides, who for a conside- 
ration offered to show him a place of entertain- 
ment. But the turtle led him along until they 
stopped in front of a dilapidated building. 

The landlord appeared, and, bowing obsequi- 
ously, ushered them into a private room, telling 
them all the while that this was the most elegant inn 
to be found in the whole country ; but Wasobioye, 
as he looked about him, saw that, without doubt, 
he was in the Land of Covetousness. The furni- 
ture was old and dirty; the paper-screens, torn in 
many places and black with smoke, told their story 
of many generations. The scroll-picture which 
adorned the space over the /okonoma (raised plat- 
form at the head of the room) was such as might 
have come from the basket of some waste-paper 
collector. The only object of beauty in the entire 
apartment was a lovely blossom in a cracked por- 
celain pot. 

Wasobioye feasted his eyes upon this beautiful 
flower, and, being overcome with fatigue while 
gazing at it, fell into a troubled sleep. But, 
owing to the rents in the screens, he was soon 
awakened by the loud voice of the servant chiding 
a guest for some imaginary damage to the furni- 
ture. When this had died away a discussion 
between the landlord and his wife arose upon the 
other side of the screen. She was rebelling 
because her robes were torn and soiled, and beg- 
ging him to replace them. 

“‘ Leo, these thirty years we have dwelt together, 
and I am still wearing the same garments I then 
brought with me.” 

Just as angry words were about to end in blows, 
a servant created a diversion by asking the loan 
of a rain-coat, as he had an errand at some 
distance and it was raining heavily. But his 
master refused him, saying, 

“Defer your journey until the weather clears, 
for a rain-coat is valuable and not easy to be re- 
placed.” 

Thus, among all, the conversation lasted until 
daybreak. Wasobioye was anxious to make his 
visit to such a stingy country as short as possible, 
so, when the sun shone in at the paper window, 
he called for the landlord, and, having paid the 
reckoning, ordered a cup of steaming tea to 
sustain him upon his journey. When it was 
brought it proved to be stone cold, so Wasobioye 
murmured, whereupon the landlord fell upon him 
with fury, telling him that wood was much too 
dear to be employed in heating so trifling a thing 
asa cup of tea. Wasobioye, indignant and dis- 
gusted with the country, left the village and pro- 
ceeded to scale the mountain. 


They passed through deep valleys and across 
Streams; pelted by rains or scorched by fierce 
suns, the turtle plodded on. For upwards of a 
half-year they journeyed, until they arrived at the 
boundaries of another land. Near by stood a 
fine old house, well surrounded by trees and 
shrubs ; a wall of moss-covered stones, on whose 
surface dim characters could be discerned, en- 
closed it. 

Wasobioye, drawn thither by the beauty of the 
garden, advanced into it a little way, when he 





was accosted by an old man, who inquired his 
business and whence he came. 

Wasobioye answered in the usual manner, and 
added that he felt greatly fatigued with the long 
journey and begged shelter for a season. 

The aged man smiled benevolently, and cried, 

“All that I have is at your disposal—come in, 
come in; and remain as long as you see fit.” 

He led him into a beautiful chamber, and 
Wasobioye enjoyed a sound sleep. 

The next day he learned that his host was in 
the habit of receiving into his house all who were 
addicted to excesses, whether of drink, gaming, 
or study; he undertook to cure them all, and 
spent the greater part of the day in relating his 
methods to his visitor, interspersing his conversa- 
tion with many curious anecdotes which had 
fallen under his notice. 

When evening drew on he caused some of his 
patients who had been music-mad, but who now, 
thanks to his method, performed with taste and 
accuracy, and, above all, with judgment, to ap- 
pear. At his signal they filed quietly into the 
apartment, each bearing his samisen (banjo), kofo 
(stringed instrument like a harp), /azko (large 
drum), fuye (flute), ésuzumi (small drum), and 
many other instruments with which Wasobioye 
was not familiar. Then, while some played with 
skill, others sang or danced, as the fancy pleased 
them. Wasobioye was greatly entertained, and 
congratulated his host upon the proficiency of his 
pupils. - When he retired for the night he could 
not help contrasting this land with the one he 
had just left. ‘‘ Truly,” he thought to himself, “ it 
takes many kinds of people to populate a world!” 

The following morning he arose with the sun, 
and, having breakfasted, returned thanks once 
more to his agreeable host, and continued his 
journey. 


CHAPTER XI, 


AFTER taking to the sea again they presently 
sighted a large island, which the turtle called 
“ Hakudatsu.” 

When they had landed his guide said, “I shall 
await you here. You must walk along the high- 
way which you see until you reach a large gate, 
which is the entrance to the city. A watch is set 
there, and you will be stopped ; but if you tell the 
guards that you are a famous traveller they will 
admit you.” 

Wasobioye immediately started toward the gate. 
At every step his wonder and admiration increased. 
Bordering the highway were gigantic trees, on 
whose branches hung, instead of fruit, pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, and sapphires; the leaves were 
of gold and the branches of silver. All about 
him were evidences of the wealth of the land. The 
very soil, wherever it had been freshly turned up, 
sparkled and glittered like gold, and the flowers 
that sprung from it had more gorgeous tints and 
delicate fragrance than any he had ever before 
seen. 

At length he reached the gateway. Men in 
armour stood about, and one advanced, spear in 
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hand, and challenged him, demanding by what 
right he visited their city. 

Wasobioye answered as the turtle had instructed 
him, whereupon the soldier cried, 

“Tt is well! A traveller through so many 
lands, hailing from so distant a clime, must have 
many strange stories to relate. Just now our 
king has tired of everything in his dominions, and 
for lack of interest has fallen sick. I think you 
may restore him. Follow me!” 

Passing through streets paved with huge blocks 
of porphyry, lapis-lazuli, and other rare and 
curious minerals, they reached the palace. Two 
massive gates, magnificently carved and engraved, 
swung back, and they were in a courtyard whose 
paving tiles were alternately silver and gold. 

When they reached the threshold, the guard, with 
a word of explanation, transferred Wasobioye to a 
comrade, and disappeared. Leading him rapidly 
through splendid halls, he seated him in the 
audience-room, whither news of his arrival was 
carried to the king. 

Wasobioye was dazzled with the beauty of this 
apartment. Its walls, covered with glittering, 
glancing, sparkling gems, blinded him; and 
when to rest them he looked upwards, his eyes 
fell upon a ceiling whose adornment consisted of 
a great sun of burnished gold, from whose centre 
shot out diamond rays whose scintillations lighted 
the room. 

Soon a messenger appeared to guide him into 
the presence of the ruler of this magnificent 
country. 

He reclined in the centre of a small apartment 
wrapped carelessly in a loose silken robe, gazing 
listlessly from side to side with a vacant expression 
upon his face. Wasobioye prostrated himself and 
knocked his head against the floor nine times, 
which was his mode of respectful salutation. The 
king then spoke in a weak voice: 

“I hear you are a famous traveller in strange 
countries. Come nearer, I pray you, and relate 
your adventures, for since the spring I am sick to 
death of the monotony of my existence, hearing 
always the same old stories.” 

So Wasobioye, being seated at his left hand, 
commenced the history of all his travels. When 
the king next gave audience the courtiers declared 
that he had grown years younger in a single 
night. 

Day after day passed and Wasobioye still enter- 
tained the king. Great banquets were given him, 
and in every way he was treated like a prince. 
Sometimes to amuse the court he sang the 
melodies of his native land, at others he amazed 
every one by his dexterous performance of the 
fan-dance. 

At length the king regained all his former 
vigour. Wasobioye, being at the end of his stories, 
began to think about continuing his journey; but 
the king wished him to remain always near him, 
offering to bestow anything he should ask. But 
Wasobioye cunningly made answer : 

‘‘Great has been the kindness and condescension 
of your majesty in thus deigning to load unworthy 
Wasobioye with tokens of your favour. Happy 
must be those who may live for ever in the light 





of your countenance. If I remain I have no 
more that is new to relate to your highness, but 
if I continue my travels, every day I will treasure 
up fresh stores, and when my journey ends I 
will return again and relate all my adventures.” 

The king was pleased with his speech, and, 
after loading him -with valuable gifts, wished 
him a fair wind and a speedy return. Many of 
the courtiers and guards escorted him beyond 
the gates of the city. When they left him with 
expressions of good-will. he walked directly to 
the shore, and clapping his hands, the turtle 
quickly appeared. 

Then Wasobioye told him of his fine enter- 
tainment, and displayed the rich presents he had 
received. 

The turtle answered, “ You will never again 
visit so fine a country as this; you would have 
done well to take up your abode here. However, 
we will turn our faces homeward, but will visit 
many small islands on our voyage.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


**Brnp yourself firmly to my back, for we are 
about to pass through raging waters,” cried the 
turtle. 

Scarcely had Wasobioye done so, when a squall 
struck them, and in a moment they were enve- 
loped in a dense black cloud. Forks of light- 
ning played about them, and the winds tore at 
Wasobioye as if they were so many. demons. 
However, the weather cleared at length, and 
Wasvbioye saw an island, the inhabitants of which 
were man-eaters, so they steered well away from 
it, and reached Rai-tou (Thunder Island). Waso- 
bioye made a hasty tour of it, but discovered 
nothing of importance except a disposition on 
the part of the natives to avoid being in the 
open air when the sun was about to set. This he 
found to be on account of their fear of thunder, 
for every night just as the sun dipped into the 
sea, a sharp volley, like the simultaneous discharge 
of firearms, came from the clouds overhead, and 
was said by these ignorant people to be the 
voice of a vengeful God. Gongs were sounded 
and drums beaten to avoid hearing it, and it was 
a popular belief that no one who remained in the 
open air could possibly live. 

A little farther on was Dai-shi-yoku-koku 
(Glutton). The most remarkable object in this 
island was a flower which, in full bloom, re- 
sembled a man’s head. At certain times the 
mouth opened and the eyes closed, so that it had 
the appearance of being convulsed with laughter, 
until the blossom, apparently exhausted, showered 
its petals upon the earth. 

Again sailing westward they sighted Moka 
Koku (Volcano). Here the mountains presented 
a fine sight, the flames from the craters rising 
high into the air. 

“It is said,” cried the turtle, “‘ that the men on 
this island gather stones and fling them into the 
burning mass. When the calcined stones are 
vomited again, they gather them carefully and 
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preserve and sell them for their medicinal 
qualities.” 

They visited the island called Yenji, where the 
people had long tails like monkeys. When they 
sat down their tails were curled carefully beside 
them. If any one should accidentally step upon 
this caudal appendage the owner thereof would 
immediately die. 

Near by was an island inhabited by a people 
who resembled sea-dogs. 

They sailed for many days after leaving here 
until they reached Choji Koku, where the in- 
habitants had ears so long and heavy that they 
were obliged to carry them in their hands. If any 
one by a mischance burned himself, he imme- 
diately thrust the wounded member into his ear, 
and it was healed. In severe weather his ears 
were useful as wrappers to protect his head. 

Adjacent lay Dorio Koku, where the people 
raise no crops of any kind, but live upon the 
earth, which they dig up and eat with great relish. 
If one of their number dies and is placed ina 
pit of newly dug earth, after a time he revives 
again. The term of these people’s life is five 
hundred years, and when they so desire it they 
are cast into the sea and never return again. 

To the left rose a country called San-Chin 
(Three Curiosities), where a grain of wheat was 
three inches in length, and a melon four feet in 
circumference and a foot in height. 

The natives pierce the skin of their sheep and 
extract oil, then sew the wound up and let the 
animal go. This oil they use for illuminating 
purposes. Serpents abound in this country, and 
the people carry short swords. When one attacks 
a man he feigns death, and allows the snake to 
partly swallow him ; then, drawing his weapon, he 
cuts his way out. After this the neighbours skin 
the reptile and apply it for healing purposes. 

After leaving these curious places they travelled 
without intermission until the turtle cried, ‘‘ Look, 
just beyond is the island of my ancestors! We 
are near your home now, and have only to pass 
Jogo Jima (Sirens’ Island) before you will be at 
your journey’s end. But when we arrive off the 
coast I should advise you to turn away your glance 








from that island, because if you are once fascinated 
by the beautiful dwellers thereon it will be difficult 
to resist going ashore, and once there, I am afraid 
you will never leave it.” 

So they sailed on, and when they sighted the 
island, Wasobioye kept his eyes fastened on the 
distant horizon. But fate seemed against them. 
They had no sooner come within easy reach of the 
place when the turtle became so drowsy that it 
was impossible for him to proceed farther, and so 
he explained the situation to Wasobioye, telling 
him that they must go ashore, but warning him 
repeatedly not to leave the sands. He crawled up 
on shore, and Wasobioye dismounted, when im- 
mediately the turtle fell into a sound sleep. Waso- 
bioye felt at once wakeful and curious, but, 
remembering his promise, restrained himself from 
leaving the spot. 

Suddenly lifting his eyes, he beheld two young 
maidens of surpassing beauty standing before him, 
who smiled sweetly upon him and begged him to 
follow them. At once he forgot his promises, 
and, unresisting, allowed them to lead him on. 

Many days passed. Wasobioye lived like one in 
an enchanted land of dreams; but at length, 
rousing himself, the spell seemed broken, and he 
announced his determination of leaving the coun- 
try. Then the fair maidens laid hands upon him 
and vowed he must live among them for ever. At 
once he was seized by an overwhelming desire to 
depart, and tried by every means to break away 
from them, but invisible cords seemed to bind 
him. 

In the distance Wasobioye saw his trusty guide 
shake off the sleep which had overpowered him, 
and, rising, look carefully about him; then the 
turtle plunged into the sea, and he could see him 
no more. 

With a great and exceeding bitter cry he clapped 
his hand to his head, saying, ‘‘ Ah, Na-mu-A-mi- 
da-bu-tsu!” (Buddha have mercy). Then with a 
start of terror he awoke, to find the harvest moon 
just sinking in the west and himself rocking peace- 
fully upon the placid waters of Nagasaki Bay. 

It had been only “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 





A Wood in Spring. 


THE white wind-flowers lift up their starry faces 

From the green clustering leaves where pink buds hide : 
The celandines grow thick in sheltered places, 

And soft moss covers all the bank's steep side. 


The bluebell leaves shine where the grass grows longest, 
Flower spikes between that soon will shoot up tall ; 

The birds are trying which can sing the strongest— 
From tree to tree the sweet-voiced thrushes call. 


The air is full of sound and stir and humming 
Of bees and birds and flowers that joy to live, 

And countless buds show where new flowers are coming, 
Telling that Spring has yet more joys to give. 


Vv. M. K. 





The Cuckoo. 


“* The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay.” 
—Logan. 
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HERE has been much talk of late years about - 


unsatisfactory domestic servants ; discontent 

in the kitchen; maids not caring for their 
employers, but shifting from house to house, stay- 
ing long nowhere, only anxious to shirk their work 
and receive high wages. 

People ask, with a sigh, where all the old 
family servants are nowadays, and suppose that 
their race is extinct. 

We are inclined to think that, though many 
things tend to bring about this state of things, 
one chief obstacle to the growth of long service 
and devotion lies in the hurry of life among the 
mistresses. ‘Time in which to study the charac- 
ters of servants, to attend to their comforts, to 
learn their histories, is wanting in these modern 
days; servants have more luxuries, but less indi- 
vidual sympathy, and are expected to be more of 
machines and less of friends. 

Simplicity of life, quiet homes, domestic com- 
fort have somehow gone. We less often nowadays 
wear everyday clothes and Sunday best; we have 
bills of fare and menus, but turn up our noses at 
poor George the Third’s boiled mutton and 
turnips; we are much more “genteel;” and 
our ladies’ papers teem with inquiries as to 
how to disburse incomes which would have 
allowed our mothers every comfort. But we culti- 
vate our minds so much more than they. We 
attend lectures, take lessons, keep ourselves up to 
the tone of society; ‘hey could afford to wear 
wrap shawls, and occasionally go to make pur- 
chases at a market, carrying a basket. Our maid- 
servants object to do that now their mistresses are 
so very refined. 

Yet our mothers were ladies, often most re- 
markably and decidedly so,—certainly not less so 
than their daughters; and they possessed intelli- 
gent tastes and native refinement, in spite of the 
far greater difficulty which existed in their days as 
to procuring books, seeing pictures, or hearing 
good music. 

A reminiscence dawns to mind of a home which 
existed some forty years ago, in which servants 
were glad to remain until they married, which 
more than one did not care to leave even for 
marriage, and in which two lived and died in 
faithful service of many, many years. Will our 
readers have patience with a short and simple 
record of it; and, reading between its lines, decide 
for themselves whether its happiness is quite un- 
attainable in these other days, or only to be pur- 
chased at too dear a cost ? 

It was the home of a merchant in a mercantile 
provincial town—a man of excellent family, but 
who had met with pecuniary reverses, and been 
forced to make many sacrifices to give his chil- 
dren the advantages of a good education. 

It was not a fine house, perhaps not a very con- 
ventional one ; but, to alter slightly the words of 
the poet, “‘nothing’s altogether ill with the home 





of long ago;” and we cannot recall the happiness 
of this one without a tightening of the heart's 
strings. 

It was situated in a part of the town even then 
slightly old-fashioned, having been built in Queen 
Anne’s days originally; but it was eminently 
respectable, and consisted of wide sunny streets of 
good houses. Most of them had bay windowed 
parlours on either hand of the front door, which 
opened upon wide halls flagged with white stone. 
Long staircase windows ran from top to bottom 
of these houses, and the sun seemed always to 
stream in through these to our childish minds. 

Long passages existed in these houses, 
some of them with steps in them going up or 
down, and leading into storerooms and pantries. 
Queer, unexpected windows occurred in these 
every here and there, looking into other rooms, or 
lighting cupboards which had their entrance in 
different parts of the house. 

The dining-room walls were rounded at the far 
end, and painted salmon colour; while those of 
the drawing-room were wainscoted to the height 
of three feet from the floor and painted white. 
This room was hung with an old-fashioned Indian 
chintz, of a colour neither green nor blue, and 
enriched with a pattern of pagodas and strange 
birds among the flowers. 

This must have been a relic of former prosperity, 
together with the old china, and a quaint ebony 
framed mirror, with wide sloping sides, decorated 
with an elaborate design in filigree work. 

Some of the bedroom windows were sliding 
ones, hung with blue and white checked linen, 
and many a blissful half-holiday was spent on 
their wide window seats, reading stories by Miss 
Edgeworth or Mrs. Sherwood, and looking down 
upon the abode of mystery which existed at the 
back of the house. 

This was a fine old mansion, known as Spring- 
field House, which, with its spacious walled gar- 
dens, had fallen into Chancery, and become wholly 
disused. 

It was a grim, decaying, deserted place, dreary 
and neglected. Some of the windows were 
boarded up, to avoid the window tax; the panes 
of others had been broken. The half hatch of a 
cellar door used to sway backwards and forwards, 
on a windy night, with a dismal sound. Long ten- 
drils of untrimmed vines escaped from the broken 
greenhouses and flaunted in the air; the gardens 
were one tangle of waste and ruin, where tall 
white and yellow lilies raised their heads, summer 
after summer, with none to regard them. 

After many years, the Chancery suit was decided, 
the jerry builder gained possession of the garden, 
bit by bit, and changes began. 

An ancient lady, newly married to an ancient 
gentleman, came to reside in the house. She was 
very fine; he very gallant. 

Nurse said that he was the “ Major,” and that 
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the lady had been very poor until the Chancery 
suit had been decided in her favour and made her 
into a rich woman, when she had married her 
early lover, who had been attached to her for 
years and years, during which they had never 
possessed enough money to marry. Nurse wound 
up» by announcing that it was a good thing for 
true love to conquer, even if it were only at the 
last. 

This enveloped the poor old couple with the 
halo of romance. The Major might be seen from 
the nursery window on many a summer evening in 
that year, taking the air on a garden bench before 
the parlour windows, a decaying ruin himself in 
that place of ruin and decay. At an early hour a 
mittened and beringed hand would protrude from 
the window presenting a cup of tea. The ancient 
beau would salute the white fingers with a courtly 
air, and partake of the beverage upon his garden 
chair. We never knew their names, or what became 
of them when the old house was finally swept 
away, and its site covered by narrow streets and 
courts and alleys. 

As they spread, the respectability of the old 
Queen Anne’s neighbourhood declined ; the plea- 
sant streets became the abode of second-hand 
furniture - shops, auctioneers’ premises, shabby 
lodging-houses, ef hoc genus omne. It is now buta 
name to ears polite, yet there, forty years ago, 
existed a quiet, peaceful home, to which people of 
‘culture and refinement often came, and where gay, 
if simple, réunions of young people frequently 
took place. 

The mother was too retiring a woman to be 
known as the patroness of any institution, the 
chairwoman of any charitable committee. She 
was rarely seen beyond her own doors; her good 
deeds were never blazoned abroad; but many and 
many a shabby-genteel family of struggling clerk, 
merchant-captain, small tradesman, poor curate, 
unprosperous gentleman, had reason to rise up 
and call her blessed. 

So had the French hand-organ woman, who 
nearly lost her life by her drunken husband throw- 
ing a basin of boiling soup in her face; “ the 
woman with her cheeks growing together,” who 
was making such an effort to bring up her nume- 
rous family of fatherless children by means of a 
poor little newspaper shop; the “pale woman” 
who had a sick husband, and hawked heavy bas- 
kets of vegetables to the door, and who, upon 
making her regular call, after years of simple 
dealings across the threshold, hearing that death 
had struck ‘‘ her lady” down at an hour's notice, 
sat on the step sobbing for ‘‘the best friend she 
had ever made in her life.” 

This lady was never too busy to observe with a 
quick eye, inquire with a sympathising voice, 
relieve with an unsparing hand. It was a true 
gentlewoman’s hand, for its gifts never degraded 
the recipient. Did they consist at times of money, 
cast-off garments, even broken victuals—of which 
such a household as hers had plenty to spare— 
they were supplemented by the bundle of new 
baby-linen, cut out and made by her own fingers ; 
by the pretty Sunday frock for “the curly-haired 
little girl—just the same age as my own;” by the 








flannel singlet which ‘“‘I am sure your husband 
should wear with such a cough,” etc., etc. 

It was with this mistress that her servants re- 
mained, and they ever faithfully served her, though 
some of them were never very smart or stylish. 

On one occasion this lady found in a seaside 
lodging-house a little, hard-used, over-worked 
orphan, friendless, stunted in growth, neglected 
in appearance, whose life was one long unvaried 
scene of depression, dreary labour, unrewarded 
toil. Hertender mother’s heart was touched with 
pity; she rescued the girl from her heavy drudgery, 
clothed, fed, taught her, and made her into her 
own housemaid waitress. 

No amount of clothing, feeding, or teaching, 
however, succeeded in making Betsy Jane look 
other than a little goblin, for she had a wizened 
face and attenuated figure whose proportions never 
filled out. 

“* One of Pharaoh’s lean kine,” her master used 
to call her, with justice. 

But one might have thought that Betsy Jane 
was the guardian angel of the family, from the 
time when she eniered it she took such careful 
jurisdiction over .t. ‘‘ Missis ain’t to be wor- 
rited,” was her final dictum, one more affectionate 
than convenient when it resulted in her refusing 
utterly to admit a gentleman visitor of some im- 
portance, but whose slovenliness of appearance 
led her to suppose him of low origin. No entreaty 
on his part prevailed upon the little gnome to look 
at his proffered visiting card. 

“It’s no manner of use your moithering me 
like that, I tell you. Missis never buys nothing 
at the doors, and she ain’t to be worrited.” 

That father, carving for his large party on a 
Sunday, when elders and nursery hadztués. all 
together crowded round the early dinner-table, 
paying more attention to the merry chatter going 
on about him thgn to the work of his hands, would 
be apt to spill gravy upon the clean table-cloth 
just laid down crisp from its folds; then glancing 
with droll guilty eyes in the direction of the side- 
board, would put a tumbler over the spot, in 
hopes of escaping detection. No such luck for 
him! As sure as fate, within three minutes after- 
wards, a skinny forefinger would point at it over 
his shoulders, look as innocently as he would, 
and a reproachful voice would mutter in his ear, 

** What will Missis say to you, sir?” 

The mother was a delicate woman, often ill, 
and obliged to be careful of draughts; but her 
husband’s health was failing, and she would often 
step anxiously out into the hall when she heard 
his knock at the door, particularly on inclement 
nights, or when he had been kept late at his 
office, to judge of his looks, and give him affec- 
tionate greeting. But, so surely as her tall, 
elegant figure, swathed up in shawls and lace, 
appeared, out from the pantry would bustle the 
“lile scrat” of a woman, with authoritative ‘‘ Go 
you along in, Missis. How can you keep on 
coming out like that, when you know master likes 
me to open the door to him best!” 

‘‘Mother,” the amused master would say; 
‘Mother! you have met with your missis at 
last!” 
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Poor Betsy Jane! So fondly attached was 
she to her mistress that one could hardly have 
supposed room to exist within her for an affaire 
de ceur. But a certain Tom came by one day 
who rivalled even her “ missis,” and created in 
her breast a wild desire to learn to write, that she 
might answer his love-letters. 

Many and many an evening did her youngest 
young lady spend in that butler’s pantry superin- 
tending Betsy’s pothooks and hangers. She 
never advanced beyond them, despite superhuman 
exertions, extending over some two years. She 
would refresh herself the while by drinking the 
tea which had come out from the parlour meal, 
and which she imbibed standing, so that it might 
run down to her toes the quicker. It had not 
far to go! 

Pending the acquisition of the desired accom- 
plishment, her young mistress wrote the love- 
letters for her; she made a shift to read his for 
herself. Very peculiar affairs were these joint 
productions, for Betsy Jane bound her confi- 
dante down to secrecy on the subject by solemn 
oaths, so no superior counsel could be sought, 
and the experience of twelve years upon such 
subjects was likely to be limited. 

Every letter began: ‘‘ Dear Tom, This comes, 
hoping you are quite well, as it leaves me at 
present, thanks be to God for the same.” This 
formula over, the letter proceeded to more 
general information. It was often remarked by 
the young lady that grown-up people’s letters did 
not begin so; but Betsy always made reply that 
“Them was ladies’ letters. Thanks be; and hers 
was but a servant’s.” This did not appear to be 
a better reason for its invariable appearance than 
the one she always offered for signing herself 
“Betsy.” If she were asked why she did not 
put “ Elizabeth,” which looked so much better, 
she would say: ‘‘ Betsy is good enough for the 
likes of me ;” and after a pause, proceed, ‘“‘ Like- 
wise for the likes of him.” So Betsy she re- 
mained. The letters were always garnished by a 
row of crosses at the foot, which she added with 
her own hand and always blotted very much. 
These stood for tender kisses, as did also drops 
of wax outside, unless impressed by the end of 
her thimble, which removed the tenderness of the 
salute in her ideas. 

At last Betsy and Tom decided to be married, 
and many were the consultations held regarding 
the costume in which she should appear on the 
momentous occasion. Her mistress was consulted, 
and advised a pretty coloured French merino, as 
likely to be the most useful gown for subsequent 
occasions, and who volunteered to provide it, 
leaving the selection of colour to the bride. Poor 
Betsy! She accepted the offer gratefully, and 
was pleased enough with her handsome blue 
dress ; but, for the wedding itself, it was romance 
which her soul desired, not common sense, and she 
had set her heart upon white muslin ! 

She tried to justify her taste, to reconcile 
economy with display; a white muslin gown 
would cut up afterwards into such useful window 
curtains! So white muslin it was; and in white 
muslin the bride went to live in a tiny court, off a 





back street, off a small thoroughfare, leading to a 
large thoroughfare, in all the noise and smoke 
and dirt of a huge mercantile town. 


She was succeeded in her situation by a very 
pretty, blue-eyed, fresh-faced, plump, smart little 
body rejoicing in the name of Fanny. Fanny had 
many lovers; her difficulty was “to select with 
anxious care the very nicest that was there.” 
Again common sense and romance clashed. Alas!’ 
when are,they ever of the same mind ? 

There was a worthy, respectable young cabinet- 
maker, clever, well-to-do, and rising in his pro- 
fession ; saving money, able to keep her well, and 
very much in love with her, but—called Samuel,. 
and red-haired! Wofully plain was Samuel, and 
his hands decidedly those of the working man ; 
also he had a knack of strolling by the house in 
his dinner-hour, with an apron rolled up and 
tucked in at his waist. Sometimes he was even 
so much left to himself as to appear in his shirt- 
sleeves, and that just when Miss Fanny was freshly 
dressed for the afternoon in her dainty white 
apron and coquettish cap, with its pink bows. 

In an evil hour a book had come into Fanny’s 
possession—we are narrating facts—in which, 
though the exact plot is of little consequence, 
a lovely maiden, after undergoing unheard-of 
troubles, turns out to be somebody else than her- 
self, and marries a lord. To Fanny this heroine 
was herself. She also was fatherless; she also 
was lovely. Unfortunately there was no chance 
of her turning out a long-lost heiress, for her 
mother was living—a very respectable hard-work- 
ing washerwoman, a widow with nine children, of 
whom Fanny was neither the eldest nor the 
youngest. 

Neither had a lord of any sort ever come in her 
way, but a gentleman had—a handsome, dissolute 
fellow, with white hands, black whiskers, and 
what she called “speaking eyes.” The little 
fool was in the utmost peril, when she took the 
wisdom of fourteen years into counsel, and that 
wisdom was wise enough to appeal to “ papa.” 
He took the case in hand, so did her mistress, 
and they never rested until the red-haired Samuel 
was made a happy man, and her mistress had to 
look out for a new waitress. 


She was succeeded by others, who possessed 
some one history, some another, but all met with 
kindly sympathy, sensible advice, and warm-hearted 
assistance in case of need. They were sure of a 
friend in their employer from the first hour when 
they entered her abode, however frivolous their 
need, however unsatisfactory their conduct. None 
ever left her without being better women for their 
term of service. Perfection was never expected ; 
respectability and improvement were encouraged 
by personal influence. 


Most of these younger domestics married, but 
there were two dear old servants who never left 
their mistress. They stood by her through seas 
of trouble, they wept over her grave, they spent 
their lives in devotion to her and her children, 
and finally died within a fortnight of each other, 
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in the arms of the women whom they had seen as 
infants at their birth, and who mourned for them 
as for friends, not hirelings. 

These women might have married many times, 
for they were comely in person, and had saved 
money, but neither of them could, leave her mis- 
tress when the pinch came. 

A widower upon one occasion came wooing to 
the cook, and the life which she led on his behalf 
at the hands—and tongues—of the schoolboys 
of the house might have tried the patience of a 
better-tempered woman, and driven her to marry 
for the sake of escaping from it and them. 

The man, a very worthy fellow, boasted in vain 
of the excellent plenishing of his home and all 
the comforts which he could offer. 

“Mahogany parlour furniture, and a mahogany 
bedstead, as good as any lady in the land has! 
All you’ve got to do is to come and hang up your 
bonnet.” 

But she never did hang up her bonnet. One 
day the lady was washing the front door steps, 
when the swain came shyly up behind her. She 
saw him, plainly enough, but pretended that she 
did not, and scoured the steps more busily than 
needful. 

He assumed an easy dégagé attitude, leaning 
against the area railing at her side. She flounced 
round upon her knees, presenting her back to his 
gaze while she scrubbed the other end. He 
made a flank movement, she reversed her tactics 
also; and, in thus dodging each other, her heels 
came sharply in contact with his legs, and nearly 
threw him down over the bucket. 

She looked up. ‘‘Oh! it’s you, is it ?’ 
she. 

““Yes, ma’am, it’s me,” answered he, politely. 
A dead pause ensued, neither of them knowing 
how to proceed. 

At last, ‘‘ Well,” said she. ‘ Well,” said he, 
and tried to smile affably. 

** Get out, you great softie,” quoth she, picking 
up her bucket and disappearing into the house, 
slamming the door in his face. No more was 
seen of that lover. 

All that was known of the nurse’s love story 
was of a very different character. She was still a 
good-looking middle-aged woman, out walking 
with the children, when a seedy dilapidated man 
came up and spoke to her in a low voice. 

An exclamation escaped her. Then she told the 
little ones to run on and play pretty, and that she 
would come after them. 

They ran on for a short way, then turned back 
towards her; she was standing where they left 
her, her purse was in her hand, and she seemed 


’ 


asked 





to be crying, though she said afterwards that she 
was not. 

The same man appeared upon several subse- 
quent occasions, generally at street corners. He 
always had something to say to nurse, who always 
gave him money, yet he seemed to grow shabbier 
and shabbier. He never spoke to the children, but 
they knew, somehow, that his name was Lewis. 

Once, one of the younger servants was with 
them when they met Lewis, shuffling along with 
his coat out at elbows, and his shoes down at 
heel. She was very scornful in her language to 
him; told him that she would like to have the 
dealing with him, that she would; that he ought 
to be ashamed of himself; and said that nurse had 
no proper pride. 

Lewis replied, humbly enough, “ That’s true, 
miss, that’s true.” ; 

Nurse told her to hold her tongue, she knew 
nothing about it; and that she had better walk on 
with the children, which the girl did. 

They asked her what it was that she knew 
nothing about; and she said that nurse was once 
to have been married to Lewis, but that he was a 
scamp, who jilted her and married some one else; 
and that it had ended as such things always did. 
When they inquired further how such things 
always did end, she replied that the wife had 
turned out no better than she should be, and that 
God knew, she did not. 

Years afterwards they found that this story 
was, in the main, true. The marriage had been 
a very unhappy one, and Lewis had taken to drink, 
after which his degradation had been rapid. 

He fell into a lingering, cruel disorder, through 
the progress of which nurse visited him; helped 
him, paid his expenses, buried him when he died, 
was a true sister to his widow, succeeded in raising 
her somewhat after his death, put the children 
out respectably in the world, and so took her 
revenge for the heartless blow which desolated 
her life. 

She was not an unhappy woman after all, thank 
God. She possessed a bright, cheerful temper, 
and all about her loved her dearly. She lived out 
her threescore years and ten, honoured and re- 
spected, and sorely lamented when she died. 

Her master, her mistress preceded her, and have 
long gone from our earthly gaze. Many of her 
nurselings are also with them in the unseen land; 
those who are left are worn and world-weary men 
and women, who can only look back, with a 
pensive smile, at such reminiscences, for a few 
moments; and then, once more, drop the veil 
over them, and allow them to be shrouded in the 
unforgotten long ago. G. NORWAY. 
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WAYS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


WAYS OF HELP. 


HERE is the fussy, fidgety helper, who some- 
times gives more trouble than assistance, 
whose room is often more useful than his 

company, who is constantly in the way, or setting 
about the wrong thing, or undoing what has just 
been done and set aside, moving what ought to be 
left to stand, leaving what ought to be specially 
moved. He does all this, however, with marked 
expression and utterance of kindness, sympathy, 
and good-nature, saying, ‘“‘ What shall I do for 
you? What can I do next ?” all the while adding 
to your trouble instead of lessening it. 

Then there is the timid helper, who cannot be 
left to do athing by himself, who must be shown 
how each item and link in the performance is to 
be taken up and joined together; who cannot, 
indeed, be trusted, not because you doubt his 
honesty, but because he doubts his own ability. 
How pleasant it is when you want a thing done to 
put it into some one’s hands and feel sure that in 
time the result will be obtained without your 
having been perplexed by being run to every 
minute for fresh directions! These timid helpers, 
however, though irritating in their apprenticeship, 
sometimes come to be very useful as they gain 
confidence, since they are especially conscien- 
tious. 

On the other hand, there is the helper who runs 
into the opposite extreme. You say you want 
such and such a thing done, and before you have 
time to explain yourself he jumps to a conclusion, 
and probably commits you to additional trouble 
by the rash way in which he sets himself to remove 
it, sometimes leaving more to be undone when he 
has finished than there was to be done when he 
began. 

Then there is the capricious helper, who gives 
his aid in a fragmentary, intermittent sort of way ; 
who helps when the humour takes him, though 
you cannot tell when these happy occasions will 
come round; who is not to be depended on; 
who fails in the full swing and progress. of the 
work, who perhaps gives up suddenly, like the 
wheel of a coach which comes off while it is going 
at full speed. 

Then there is the criticising helper, who joins 
in a work mainly to carry out his own views and 
schemes; who questions the directions he re- 
ceives, and twists the regulations of his society to 
suit his own purposes; who makes many condi- 
tions; who cannot bear this, cannot bear that; 
who cannot get on with such and such a colleague, 
and is always telling the chief or the officers or 
the committee that such ,and such things are 
wrong. This helper, in fact, gives more advice than 
assistance, and pulls the matter on one side quite 
as much as he pushes or draws it along the road 
it has to go. lie is very active and energetic, but 





his exertions are one-sided, and it requires the 
care of a master or the balance of some opposite 
influence to hinder the overturn of the thing in 
hand. Such help as this is very provoking, for 
there is a spice of earnest independence about it 
which is popular and infectious, for a helper of 
this sort sometimes, after doing a mint of mischiet, 
leaves the concern with the credit of a martyr who 
would have set everything straight if he had not 
had cold water thrown on him and been hindered 
in having his own troublesome way. 

There are many other kinds of helpers. There 
is the nominal helper, who says he can give only 
his name. Only his name! As if that were not 
one of the most precious things committed to his 
keeping, and one of the very last to be let go 
carelessly or out of sight. Such a one is worse 
than the man who offers his good wishes and then 
stops. Under some circumstances, and with some 
people, this is not to be despised. Sympathy is 
valuable, but good wishes are more useful when 
they are backed by good deeds. There is one 
kind of this help which is sometimes very dis- 
appointing. Prayers are precious. But there is 
a bastard kind of religious aid when help is occa- 
sionally disguised and denied under the sacred 
name of prayer. I have heard, for instance, 
speakers at a charitable meeting say, “If you 
cannot”—which, translated into vulgar English, 
means, “if you ‘ will’ not” —*“ give us any help in 
money, give us your prayers.” Out upon such 
prayers! Do you think that our Lord would have 
immortalised the widow at the temple gate if she 
had said she had only a farthing, but would 
give her prayers? There are indeed times in 
which we can only pray for another, for one in 
certain kinds of sorrow, for a friend in war or at 
sea, in battle or in storm. I do not refer to such 
cases as these. I mean those in which the 
should-be giver affects a special interest, and in 
which material help is needed. Who, in his 
heart, believes that the prayers of a man who 
might help, but who will give nothing whatever 
to an object which he professes a willingness to 
pray for, count for anything? A penny thus 
grudged would be worth a chorus of such econo- 
mical petitions. Of all helpers, I think this 
specimen is perhaps the worst, for he denies true 
religion as well as yourself. But I must soon 
have done with these various kinds of help. 

Let us look at the Christian. We have a guide 
to it in some well-known words of St. Paul, in 
that he says ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 
The true helper will really bear his friend’s bur- 
den; he will enter into his sorrow; will save and 
spare him ; he will study the aim and spirit of the 
work or project in hand, and back up that. He 
will either do this or leave the thing alone. He 
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does not help unless he can help heartily. He 
may indeed express his genuine concern in the 
matter, and so be of some use in its promotion, 
but if he cannot go, as we say, “‘ heart and soul” 
into the matter, he feels that he has no right to 
be considered a “‘ helper” at all, in the sense we 
are now attaching to the word. Of course in all 
cases I am supposing that these imaginary helpers 
aid in some definite work, or join themselves to 
some one who knows what he is about. A merely 
nominal head, who is afraid of taking any course, 
or committing himself to a line of action, who 
dreads the consequences of his own directions, 
and looks timidly round at the faces of his fellows 
for courage to take the lead, can hardly expect 
true help. A man must not only be burdened, but 
must also be trying bravely to bear his own burden 
if he is to receive hearty assistance. You can 
hardly help those who do not try to help them- 
selves. You hardly know how to aid one who is 
afraid of exercising his own authority. Such a 
one is smothered rather than supported by helpers. 
If you want to be helped, let others see that you 
have some purpose and will of your own. Even 
a man who is in an acknowledged leading posi- 
tion, but who does not dare to lead, or to risk the 
rebuke of failure, is a mere tool in the hands of 
successive parties, who use him for their own 
ends. He is the very slave of slaves, instead of 
being chief among friends. 

But to return to the true helpers. They bear 
the burden of their fellow. Seeing what it is that 
he wants done, and feeling conscientiously able to 
sympathise with him, they try to take some of the 
weight of it from off his shoulders. They inter- 
cept cares that were finding their way to him, and 
do not always think it necessary to tell him what 
they have done, or are doing. Otherwise, in 
respect to anxiety felt about the thing, he might 
as well do it himself. Nor will the true helper 
always say, ‘‘ So-and-so was going to make a mis- 
take, but I stopped him.” Why not stop him, and 
have done with it ? 

Again, though the true helper is always glad to 
give advice when it is asked for, he is in no con- 
stant hurry to offer it. He waits till it is wanted. 
And then he is willing to share the responsibility 
of following it. There are some eager advisers 
who put their society or their leader out by their 
interference. They tempt him to try this or that, 
and if it fails, say, perhaps, ‘‘ We only suggested 
it; you ought to have known whether it was right 
or not.” They have the double pleasure of imme- 
diate interference and after criticism. They lead 
a man to the edge, and then judge him for falling 
over the precipice. 

The true helper will not dothis. He will not 
be too forward to advise what he would do if he 
had the reins in his own hands. He will make 
allowance for those who are responsible, and, if 
he supports them at all, does so with unselfish 
Christian sympathy. The real helper feels for 
those whom he helps. He shares not only the 
work but the care and the responsibility of his 
society or his fellow. He not only promotes the 
aim but he shares the anxiety of his friend or 
friends. 









The Haunted House, 


Rounp the baron’s hearth three maidens sate, 
When the red yule-log was burning low ; 
The guests had sped when the hour grew late, 

And now it was morn, for the cocks said so. 


The mother adjured them to seek their beds; 
But still they sate curled up on their knees ; 

And the flame that crimsoned their golden heads, 
Reached the frame that pictured the dead Louise. 


Near by, in his hunter’s dress, was Max, 
Below, Baby Fritz, in his shroud of snow ; 

To the sunburnt brow, and the cheek of wax, 
The mother’s eyes with the red flame go. 


The maidens’ hearts are filled to the brim 
With yule-tide music or songs of mirth ; 
With legends hoary and omens dim, 
Told of many a death of their line and birth. 


They have heard them over a score of times, 
Old stories of love, of life, and woe ; 
Yet they come again with the Christmas chimes, 
And their thoughts, like the red flame, burn and 
glow. 


Then said Eugenia, and broke the spell 
Of the golden silence for each and all : 

* The times are dull which no stories tell, 
Of fairy frolic or haunted hall. 


** Would we had lived in the ages past, 

To thrill ’neath the touch of a vanished hand, 
And feel the charm over mortals cast 

By messages from the silent land. 


**T would not tremble for any sound 

Their garments might make on the hall or stair, 
Who had trod like us the common ground, 

And had drunk the scent of our summer air.” 


* Ach!” said the mother, ‘‘ a haunted house 
Is every poor woman’s heart, my dear, 

Who has laid a child ’neath the yew-tree boughs, 
And turned to complete the untravelled years. 


** She sees his face ’mid the faces bright 
That cluster around her in twilight hours ; 
She hears his breath in the stilly night, 
And watches his play ’mid the summer flowers. 


** A thousand chords to his voice vibrate, 
A thousand sights bring the little one back ; 
His song with the lark’s mounts up to heaven’s 
gate ; 
His feet patter down the butterfly’s track. 


** A haunted heart, who knows, may be thine, 
’Ere the web of life is spun out, my dear ; 
Yet little ye wish that griefs like mine 
Should follow the bridal blush and tear. 


** Yet sweet as the.rain in a dusty day 
Are the sacred sorrows that lead to God ; 
Hope wipes the bereaved one’s tears away, 
And flowers grow over the churchyard sod.” 
SARSON C. INGHAM, 
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CHAPTER I. 


N the part of the Canton de Vaud which is the 
scene of the following story there are very 
few villages with streets, or rows of dwellings 

adjoining to each other. Generally there is a 
good space between the houses. In the open 
country there are always plenty of good sites for 
building, especially if the ground is on a plain, or 
on an upland plateau, or even on the slopes of the 
hills. The dwellers in the country for a long 
time past have come to understand that, in order 
to a house being well placed, it is not desirable 
merely to have a long frontage to the street, but 
that it is better to see it standing apart, at the end 
of an orchard, for instance, or neara large garden. 
There has decidedly been a great advance in rural 
taste in this respect, and one may hope that the 
new ideas may in time wholly prevail over the old 
and absurd notions of former generations of country 
folk in the matter of building their houses. In 
some countries there may be no choice left to the 
people ; they have to build where permission is 
given by the owners of the land or their agents. 
But in the Canton de Vaud there is more room 
and more freedom, and there are many small pro- 
prietors of land who can build their houses where 
and how they like. 

At the same time, there is still to be seen here 
and there a village of the old-fashioned type, 
where the houses are all joined together. One 
is straight and very long; another is irregular in 
its front; the next two are united by a tumble- 
down looking archway; others have a narrow 
open drain between them. All have pointed roofs, 
and windows with little panes of glass. Such 
hamlets may present some points of merit in a 
picture or to the eye of an artist; but in everyday 
life, and for the dwellers in these houses, it is 
certain that villages of this sort have great incon- 
veniences, and are not without real dangers. It 
is sufficient to say, in respect to this, that there 
are often dangers from fevers and other epidemic 
and contagious diseases, and also from fires, 
which are not infrequent. 

The village to which I am going to conduct 
the reader was formed of four separate quarters 
divided from each other by gardens or by public 
roads. Of these quarters some were composed 
of houses grouped together, others had habitations 
well provided with open spaces, with outhouses 
and divers conveniences. Among the latter sort 
of houses the passing stranger might have ob- 
served one in good condition, although the date 
carved on the lintel of the door told that its con- 
struction belonged to the first half of last century. 
A tolerably large court in front, a garden and a 
little orchard in the rear, gave it the appearance 
of a country house in miniature, when compared 
With the agglomerations of houses seen not far 
off in another part of the village. Besides a good 
apartment on the ground floor, and several rooms 





above, it had a barn and a stable under the 
same roof as the dwelling-house. At one of the 
sides of the court an annexe contained pig-houses, 
stands for beehives, and a cart-shed. 

This property belonged to Daniel Veily, who 
had inherited it from his father. Here he lived, 
with his wife and their three children, Jules, Anna, 
and Sophie. Daniel’s age was thirty-seven, that 
of his wife thirty-three. Jules was in his four- 
teenth year and the ages of the girls were ten and 
seven years. Ifthe family had been more nume- 
rous there was no fear of their wanting bread, for 
Daniel owned pasture land sufficient for two oxen 
and two cows, and fields that could produce corn 
beyond what was actually needed. ‘Then he had 
also a vineyard, which, on the average of years, 
yielded two chars or loads of wine, that is to say 
nearly two thousand bottles. It is true that all 
this was not free from debts: no, Daniel owed two 
thousand francs to Colonel Flaiche, a loan on 
mortgage of his property, at four and a half per 
cent.; then he had borrowed fifteen hundred 
francs from the widow Ramioud, at five per cent. 
interest ; and finally, a thousand francs, at the same 
interest, he had borrowed from a merchant, his 
second cousin, who lived in a town some leagues 
distant. But, in spite of this debt of 5,000 francs, 
Daniel Veily was not straitened in his means. 
When the interest of the debt and his little bills 
were paid at the end of the year, there remained a 
good number of crown pieces, which he added to 
the savings which he kept in a bag, and said to his 
wife, 

“* Marguerite, if we work hard, and if the crops 
are good, we shall be able to repay widow 
Ramioud the fifteen hundred francs. Our children 
are growing up, we can do all the labour our- 
selves ; gradually we shall pay off our debts ; and, 
as the proverb says, “ he that pays off his debts is 
getting rich.” 

Marguerite Veily quite agreed with her husband : 
things could not fail to go on well, and “as if on 
wheels,” as another proverb says. 

On Sunday they went to church together, for 
Daniel and his wife were people who go to church 
—at least, as often as they can. It was, indeed, 
more from custom that they went than from any 
heartfelt need, as is the case of a great number of 
persons everywhere; but whether from mere cus- 
tom or not, it was pleasant to see the Veily family 
at church, or au /emple, as they say in that country, 
—all proper and respectable, well dressed, and 
looking healthy and cheerful. On Sunday after- 
noon, if the weather was fine, they went to look at 
the crops, or to see if there were any cherries or 
pears, or if the corn was coming on well, or if the 
potatoes or vines were flourishing ; and on their 
return home Marguerite made coffee, with which 
they all refreshed themselves. Jules then went 
out to the village green to meet other lads, and 
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the girls employed themselves indoors, reading 
nice books, or chatting about light matters. 
Daniel looked after the cattle: his wife, seated in 
the solitary room, drew the curtain, lest any of the 
passers-by should see her knitting, or patching 
some old or damaged garment. In the evening 
Daniel went, along with a neighbour, to share 
a bottle of wine at the only inn in the commune, 
to hear the news, as other men in the village did. 
But he limited himself to the one bottle, never 
exceeding that portion ; often he even managed so 
as to favour his companion in sharing the drink. 
When the bottle was finished, Daniel rose and 
went home, gave a look at the stable, chatted a 
few minutes with his wife, and then went to bed, 
having his work for next day well planned. 

If nothing were needful for true happiness but 
good health, a good house, and a sufficiency for 
food and clothing and other requirements, one 
might say that Daniel Veily and his wife enjoyed 
a great amount of happiness, and that nothing 
was wanting in their lot in life. 

They were happy, no doubt—much more happy 
than three-fourths of the other inhabitants of the 
village; but they possessed not that which alone 
makes and preserves true happiness. They lived 
wholly for a world which passes and perishes; 
they had no thought about the world beyond, 
except in a vague, formal way, and without any 
influence on the heart—that is to say, as a prin- 
ciple of life. They knew there is a God, and a 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; a heaven, and a place of 
darkness ; but this knowledge was dead and fruit- 
less, as regarded their souls; they left all these 
things as they stood in their creed, without being 
moved by them to any feeling either of joy or fear. 
They went on their way, as so many do, working, 
eating, economising. They had their children 
baptized, read the Bible with them, and made them 
learn their Catechism, without ever asking them- 
selves whether there were in this any other proce- 
dure than what they had gone through in their own 
childhood and youth. To believe seriously in a 
God, just and holy, who seeks to draw the human 
soul from its sin and worldliness, and to prepare 
it for a life eternal—they never thought about 
that. Of course death must come one day or 
other, but there was no need to think seriously 
about it yet. For the present, to live honestly, to 


work diligently, and /0 gef on—that is to say, to- 


gain and lay by more money—such was for this 
family, in some respects very worthy of commen- 
dation, the chief, one might say the sole end and 
object of life. Husband and wife were thoroughly 
at one in regard to all this. 

“There is not such another woman in the vil- 
lage as Marguerite,” Daniel used to say. ‘Her 
house is always clean and in order; the meals are 
ready to a minute, and the children’s clothes are 
always mended and tidy. And then one can 
always safely trust in her.” 

“‘Daniel is the best of men,” Marguerite 
Veily, on her part, used to say; “he thinks of 
everything, and helps in a hundred ways to 
lighten my care. I am proud to have him for my 
husband.” 

Although pretty strong in reality, Marguerite 








had a look rather delicate than robust, with brown 
hair, dark eyes, and pale complexion. She was 
tall and well-made, and might still pass for a 
good-looking woman. As to Daniel, he had 
broad shoulders, straight stout limbs, head erect, 
with black whiskers and moustache ; altogether a 
fine man of the country he would seem to any one 
who met him on the road, driving a load of wood 
or some of the produce of his land. Moreover, 
he had a certain rank in the militia, and carried 
very well the uniform of his corps. 


CHAPTER II.—A VISIT. 


THE Federal Fast Day (Jeine Fédéral), as every 
one knows in Switzerland, falls each year on the 
third Sunday of September. On that day all the 
public-houses are ordered to be closed, and no 
one is received except strangers and Jdond-fide 
travellers. In the morning the whole population 
repairs in crowds to the churches, and in some 
localities they go again in the evening. There 
they sing a psalm of penitence, with supplications 
for pardon and for grace; and they hear a sermon 
suitable to the religious solemnity of the day, the 
circumstances of the fatherland, and the condition 
of the assembled people. All this is very good 
and beautiful, and worthy of commendation, if 
the heart is in the service; but itis God alone, let 
us nct forget, who judges the thoughts and pur- 
poses of the hearts of the worshippers. 

In former times, not very long ago, all the great 
roads on that day were thronged from early morn- 
ing with every kind of vehicle, the sounds of 
which mingled with the church bells in 
every village. Leaving their shops or their work, 
a goodly number of townfolk took advantage of 
the day to visit their relations or friends in the 
country. It was thus that many kept the fast day. 
Having scarcely another day free during the whole 
year, these business people took advantage of the 
opportunity. Since the opening of the railways 
people arrive by the trains at the different stations 
and thence reach the places adjacent. It is a 
more convenient and vastly less expensive way of 
travelling than in former times. 

Well, then, on the third Sunday of September, 
about thirty years ago, there might be seen arriv- 
ing at the house of M. Veily alight chaise covered 
with the dust of the roads, drawn by a large lean 
horse, the colour of which was more red than 
bay, a true type of a town hack. The animal 
neighed with delight on stopping in the yard near 
the stable, and was still more pleased to have the 
harness and bridle removed and a rope halter put 
on. Very quickly he pulled down from the rack 
a good mouthful of sweet fodder, which he 
munched, while turning his head gratefully to 
look at Daniel, who was vigorously rubbing his 
back with a wisp of straw. 

While Daniel was looking after the horse the 
merchant cousin—for he was the visitor—his wife 
and daughter were already walking in the garden 
with Madame Veily. The young people had not 
yet returned from church, to which their parents 
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had not gone with them because they expected 
the visit of their cousins, the Demiollets. 

At noon they sat down to the midday meal, 
excellent soup, beef 4 la mode, and scorzoneras. 
White wine of Molard-pointu, light and sparkling, 
gave them pleasant drink. For dessert they had 
éricelets, old cheese from the mountains, finishing 
with a cup of black coffee with a petit verre of 
kirsch. This does not sound very much like a 
Jast; but, dear reader, you see it is the custom in 
all country places to give a hospitable reception 
to friends and relations who come from a distance. 
After dinner Cousin Demiollet and Daniel lit 
their cigars and made the round of the premises 
as they chatted together. 

‘““Ah! Cousin Daniel,” said M. Demiollet, as 
they re-entered the house, “everything is charm- 
ing about your place. If it were only in a town, 
what a good thing you could make of it! If my 
place were like this it would be worth four times, 
yes, twenty times what it is. However, I have 
good reason to be contented with my business.” 

“By the way,” said Daniel, “talking of busi- 
ness, you may as well allow me to give you the 
interest due for next month, it will save the 
expense of a letter and of a parcel.” 

“Why, Daniel, you are very anxious to pay; I 
have no need of the money. Make use of these 
fifty francs for some months if you can turn them 
to any good account. But—it is of no conse- 
quence—lI have an idea which I wish to impart to 
you. Listen.” 

Demiollet knocked the ash from his cigar, put 
his hands into the side-pockets of his overcoat, 
and planting himself firmly on his legs, thus 
addressed Cousin Daniel: 

“You have, haven’t you? a law which allows 
any proprietor to sell wine and spirits on the 
premises, provided he pays for a licence and the 
local authorities do not oppose the opening of a 
new establishment ?” 

“Ves,” said Daniel. 

“In your village there is now only the auberge 
of the commune ?” 

“Tt is so,” said Daniel. 

“Well,” continued Demiollet, “‘ with a house 
like yours, with a large yard fitted for games, and 
a meadow where you could have shady arbours,— 
has the idea never entered your head of opening a 
public-house, a pinfe, of your own? My good 
feliow, 1t is necessary to have a little enterprise in 
this world, to strike out new ideas, and stir one’s 
sclf in order to get on. Look you, I am quite 
sure that between your wife and yourself, without 
increasing your establishment, and with very 
little alteration and rearrangement in the house, 
you could realise a net income of a thousand 
francs a year. But you must have the will to 
undertake it.” 

“T am listening, cousin ; go on.” 

“Well, here we are, in front of your house. In 
that large room” (pointing to it) “knock out a good 





' The local name of such drinking and smoking establishments. Wine- 
shop would be more in accord with the drink of the country than our 
word beer-shop. The genericterm “ public-house ” will best correspond 
‘with the pinte of the story. 





window to the street, and plaster the walls. Has 
it a fireplace and chimney ?” 

“No.” 

“You must get a pillar-stove, which will come 
to the same thing, and burn less wood. Then 
you must have a private stair to go down to the 
cave or cellar, where you must store ten casks of 
wine. Ten casks; are you following me atten- 
tively? Ten casks with the two that you now 
have from your own vineyard —that makes 
twelve.” 

“* Twelve,” said Daniel. 

“Twelve. Take the pot at 40 centimes, that 
makes 2,200 francs. You will sell them, say 
only for 70 centimes, which would come to 
3,200 francs. Well, the profit is a thousand. 
But if you know how to manage you will sell for 
more than that, and also need more than twelve 
casks of wine. Then, there are the fefs/s verres, 
the profit on which is at least 200 per cent. Then 
there are other things, wines in bottle, for ex- 
ample; /imonade gazeuse, Seltzer water, and other 
mineral waters, which will give profit of cent. per 
cent. And observe, Cousin Daniel, you have not 
much outlay in fitting up your place for storing 
the liquor, five or six jars for the cellar, bottles 
and glasses; it is easy to get at the cost of them. 
As to your sign, you must have something attrac- 
tive—a board with skittles painted on it, or quoits, 
ora barrel. Ah! if I were in your place, Cousin 
Daniel, I could soon make a good fortune here 
without much trouble.” 

Daniel had been listening with all his ears, and 
thinking too, for he at once said to his cousin, 
**I should still require at least fifteen hundred 
francs to buy my stock of wine, and five hundred 
for the vessels and fittings.” 

“Eh, bien! Two thousand francs; nothing is 
easier. I know you well; I know that you stand 
well in your own affairs, that you are a good 
worker, and thrifty, as also is your wife. I will 
lend you these two thousand francs at five per 
cent. whenever you like, Cousin Daniel; you have 
only to say the word. I can do this, since I have 
put by (this is between ourselves, you understand) 
five thousand francs last year. If you wish to open 
the house on the first of January you have no time 
to lose, for the wine will be made in about three 
weeks, and your stock must be purchased at that 
time. What do you say to all this, and what do 
you think of my idea, eh?” 

“I think it capital,” said Daniel, ‘‘ if my wife 
consents, for without her, or against her will, the 
thing is impossible.” 

‘Speak to her, then, at once; and believe me 
that I am giving the advice of a friend.” 

Having finished these friendly counsels, Demiol- 
let entered the old room, which now served as the 
receptacle of a hundred things ; he examined also 
the cellar, and gave Daniel many hints about the 
management of the wines. 

The two cousins then took a stroll through the 
village, after which they returned to the house. 
Marguerite had prepared the café au /ait, and there 
was a cake which had been made the evening 
before. Soon after, the hired horse was harnessed, 
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and the Demiollets started for town, enchanted 
with the reception they had met with. 

Thus passed with these two families the day of 
the Federal Fast. 


CHAPTER III.—TWO KINDS OF ENERGY. 


DANIEL was not prone to hesitation and delay, 
like many of his village compatriots. In all 
worldly affairs he was a man of decision. What- 
ever seemed to him expedient to be done about 
his little farm, or his cattle, he gave himself to it 
promptly, and carried it through vigorously. 
Thus he was always one of the first to finish his 
work, whatever it might be. It is very common 
to see countrymen (and, for the matter of that, 
many people in every class of life) who take time 
to examine a thing on every side, and consider 
it, and sift it—asking advice here and taking 
opinions there—when all the time it is some 
trifling affair needing only decision to settle at 
once. These are people who give immense 
trouble in life, and are terribly tiresome. 

On the very evening of the fast day, Daniel 
imparted to his wife the bright idea of Cousin 
Demiollet. Margaret at first was startled and 
alarmed at the thought of having a pznée, an 
estaminet, a place for drinking and smoking, in 
the house, and right under her own room. ‘We 
shall be obliged to hear noise and babbling half 
the night. We have already quite enough work 
in the house. How can we attend to a public- 
house without neglecting our garden and farm ?” 

These and other objections came one after 
another. But Daniel had answers ready for each 
ofthem. As tothe noise in the night, the law 
requires the public-house to close at ten o'clock. 
As to the work, we can hire a servant or waitress 
at busy times ; and besides, our girls are growing 
up quickly, and will help in the work. To be 
able to lay by a thousand francs a year is surely 
worth putting ourselves about a little for; it was 
in fact a vital question for them; in five years 
they could clear off their debts, and then they 
could close the public-house and live more 
quietly. They were young, both of them, and 
strong; they had a family, and nothing was more 
honourable than to strive to get a competency for 
them. An offer so disinterested and friendly as 
that of Cousin Demiollet does not come every 
day, and— 

‘In short,” interrupted Marguerite, ‘‘I say, do 
what you think is for the best, Daniel.” 

Next morning Daniel got the carpenter to 
come, and asked him to give an estimate for the 
glass door and the window, and for the stair 
jown to the cave, and for plastering the chamber 
walls. The estimate proved considerably less 
than Daniel had expected. ‘Then in the after- 
noon he went to the cooper of a neighbouring 
village, who happened to have half a dozen 
vessels for the cave, which he might have at a 
very low figure. Daniel said that in eight days 
he would give a definite reply to the offer. 

So, you see, things seemed to be in good train. 














But the most difficult step had yet to be taken. 
He must present himself before the municipal 
council and ask from them authorisation to open 
his house in the “public” line. As there was a 
meeting of council on the Wednesday of that 
same week, Daniel seized the opportunity. He 
therefore appeared at the hall of the commune, 
and was introduced to the councillors there as- 
sembled. He explained his project, and described 
exactly the place where the sale of liquors was to 
be. After which he retired during the delibera- 
tion of the council. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said the president, “‘you have 
heard this application for a licence, what do you 
think of it ?” 

“* Agreed,” said the first member of the council. 
“‘ The law is explicit: Daniel Veily is a respect- 
able man, his establishment will be on the open 
high road—no out-of-the-way drinking-shop ; his 
demand cannot be refused.” 

‘“* Agreed,’ said the second member. “It is 
good to have competition in this as in all other 
lines of business ; the public benefits thereby.” 

“* Agreed,” said the third. ‘‘ The sun shines for 
every one alike.” 

“* Agreed,” said the fourth. ‘‘‘ Liberty for all’ 
is my motto, though perhaps the c*haret of the 
commune may suffer from the new house.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the fifth member, “ you 
know that Daniel Veily has been a friend of mine 
from his youth, and we are much with each other. 
I am perfectly sure that he will do all in his power 
to keep his public-house respectable, and not 
allow it to become a place of drunkenness, rioting, 
or any sort of scandal. But as I honestly believe 
that his efforts to this end will be unavailing, and 
as I desire the best welfare of himself as my friend, 
and of his family, and, lastly, because I have 
sworn to uphold whatever appears to me for the 
moral and social good of this commune, I de- 
‘idedly refuse my consent to giving the authorisa- 
tion which is asked.” 

** Agreed,” feebly spoke the sixth member, with- 
out giving any reason for his vote. 

‘“*Gentlemen,” concluded the president, twirling 
his thumbs, and inwardly pleased that he had not 
to declare his own opinion one way or the other, 
“the authorisation [ préavis favorable] is granted 
to Daniel Veily by five votes to one.” 

Daniel was then summoned to the council 
chamber in order that the decision of the court 
should be announced, which gave permission to 
carry out his proposal, and to open the house on 
the first of January of the following year. 

“What is to be the designation of your estab- 
lishment ?” asked the clerk of the council. 

“* A la Violette,” replied Daniel. 

“Very good,” said one of the councillors, who 
was fond of a jeu de mot, ** let us hope that your 
house will have the savour of so sweet a name.” 

Daniel retired, followed by the faithful and 
courageous friend who had not been afraid to 
vote against him. His name was Jules Osterd. 

‘‘Wait for me, Daniel,” he said; ‘I will walk 
part of the way with you.” 

*““Won’t you come and have something to 
drink ?” said Daniel; ‘I will stand treat gladly.” 
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“No, thank you. Are you not going towards 
home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will go with you.” 

So they went together, and Jules Osterd, taking 
his friend’s arm, thus spoke to him: “ You know, 
Daniel, that I am one of your oldest friends, and 
I hold to that title. I have just been giving a 
proof of my friendship, as you will acknowledge 
one day, although now you may look on me in a 
different light. I gave my vote against your 
application for the licence, as I would have done 
had it been my own brother. It is impossible 
that you can have seriously considered this matter 
of setting up a public-house. Howcan you—who 
are well enough to do, who have a family to bring 
up, a wife still young, and fond of a quiet life— 
how can you, with a light heart, set up in your 
own home a place where the drunkard can come, 
and, with his oaths and boisterous behaviour, 
give himself up to all sorts of abomination? 
Whatever has induced you to take this step with- 
out consulting any one—not even your oldest 
friend? I implore you to give up this scheme 
and remain in your present position. Are you not 
happy and contented as a proprietor, as a father, 
as a husband? What do you want more? Are 
you willing for the sake of a few miserable pounds 
to play heads or tails for your happiness ? Do you 
wish my godson Jules to learn betimes to drink ? 
Do you wish your wife to be exposed to the low 
language and the insults of any sot who chooses 
to come into your house, and that your daughters 
should be exposed to the debasing influence of a 
drinking-shop? Daniel, Daniel, for the sake of 
yourself and your family, give up this idea of a 
public-house !” 

“Too late! It is too late!” muttered Daniel. 
“My arrangements are made, and my vessels 
purchased. Besides, you only look at the dark 
side of the affair. I will keep everything right. 
According to your notion every public-house is 
bound to be full of drunkards and blackguards; I 
want to have no such people in my house, and the 
first offender against proper conduct I would soon 
show the door.” 

Osterd sighed, and shook his head. 

“You think, my poor friend, you can do this; 
but in most cases you will be powerless to prevent 
evil.” 

“But,” said Daniel, ‘‘I am anxious to make 
enough money soon to get rid of my debts, and be 
again free.” 

“To be free!” said Jules Osterd, in a serious 
tone; “you will fall into worse slavery, my poor 
Daniel, and you will be the servant of the first 
comer—for ten centimes! Ah, yes; there is 
something from which it is necessary to be freed ; 
it is the slavery of evil, it is the love of money; 
of all that in the Bible is called sim ; and the way 
you are taking, my dear Daniel, is not the way to 
get this freedom, I fear—neither for you nor 
yours. I cannot help telling you all this, and 
you must understand that it is only my friendship 
for you that has driven me to speak thus frankly.” 

“Without doubt, Jules, and I thank you sin- 
cerely; but I still persist in thinking that you do 





not see things in a proper light, as they really 
are.” 

‘** Please God, I hope I may be mistaken, but I 
fear I am right. Good-bye for the present; I 
must go back to the meeting at the council- 
chamber.” 

Daniel, somewhat moved and saddened by his 
friend’s talk, entered his house. He told his wife 
that the authorisation was granted, and that, in 
consequence, he was going to write to Demiollet, 
which he did in the following terms :-— 

“‘ 24th September. 

“My dear Cousin,—My affair is decided. I 
count on your two thousand francs for the 15th 
of October at latest. Waiting vour favourable 
response, I am, yours cordially,— DANIEL VEILY.” 


The reply came three days after :— 


**My dear Cousin Daniel,—I am glad to hear 
that you have decided, and the two thousand 
francs are at your disposal when you please. Do 
not fail to make good purchases of wine when 
you have the chance. With friendly greetings,— 


** DEMIOLLET.” 


CHAPTER IV.—A HAPPY HOME, 


AvuTUMN had run its course, with its days of min- 
gled rain and sunshine. The rain had watered the 
green crops and the sun had completed the ripen- 
ing of the grapes. The wine this year was good, 


of more than average quantity, and consequently 
not too dear. Daniel was able to make his pur- 
chases to advantage ; some here, some there, in 
order to have variety of vintage and of quality. 
The people in the village were surprised that he 
could manage everything so well, he himself also 
preparing the cave or cellar, and paying ready 
money for all that he ordered or bought. 

Gradually the days shortened, the sun rose 
later, and remained lower in its mid course, where 
it was hidden from the dwellers in the plains by a 
great mist which had settled down for a long time 
past. All the migratory birds had left the valleys, 
in search of more genial climates. From time to 
time, however, and high above this curtain of 
cloud, could be heard the cries of the wild geese 
as they made their way to the shores of the great 
sea. In the mountains the woodcutters enjoyed a 
cloudless sky, and worked all day in the sunlight. 
Then came the snow, then the winter with its ice, 
the north wind with its pitiless voice howling in 
the chimneys, while its deadly breath paralyses or 
destroys all life. 

In the home of Councillor Osterd the winter 
evenings passed in a pleasant and peaceful manner. 
The family, gathered in a room large enough, and 
reserved for such use (there were five children, 
with their father and mother), it was a delight to 
behold. The mother and her two daughters were 
busy with their spinning-wheels; the younger 
ones were husking the corn; the father was point- 
ing the vine-poles with his two-handled knife, or 
reparing some tool at a bench aside; while the 
eldest son read aloud a pretty story, from the 
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illustrated journal (‘‘ Magasin Pittoresque” ) to 
which he was a subscriber. They had a very fair 
collection of instructive and entertaining books. 
Jules Osterd, with very humble means, was yet 
unlike those people, whether in town or country, 
who grudge two francs for buying a good book, 
while they do not grudge forty to let their chil- 
dren go to a féte or a ball. While desirous that his 
children should amuse themselves, Jules Osterd 
strove to give a right direction to their intelligence 
and judgment and their character. So he allowed 
them all the innocent pleasures and recreations for 
which the young mind craves. One had most 
taste for reading; another was keen for skating 
and other sports; Marie delighted in beautiful 
engravings; Stephen was the musician in the 
family ; the younger ones had games suitable to 
their ages and tastes. So it came to be that 
these children were all more happy at home than 
anywhere else. Often they invited the Veilys, and 
then they had games, in which father and mother 
joined willingly. 

On the 31st of December in that year no work 
was carried on in the house of Jules Osterd; that 
is to say that the spinning-wheels had been left 
for the making of the dricele/s, of which a good 
supply must be baked for New Year’s Day. 
Many were for home consumption, but many 
more were for distribution among the children 
of the poor who came to wish them a happy 
new year. About eight o’clock Jules Osterd sent 
his two lads to take some bottles of wine to 
various houses, where they would be welcome 
additions to the meagre fare of ordinary days. 
His wife added’ little parcels of coffee, or rice, 
or flour, or other homely and useful new year 
gifts. 











“This is what my father and mother send you,” 
said the messenger. 

“‘Thank you much, my dear. May God give 
you all a good year, for you are kind and gene- 
rous.” 

Presently ten o’clock struck. 

** My children,” said the father, “there are now 
only two hours and the year will have gone. Let 
us thank the Lord for all the blessings which He 
has granted during these twelve months. He 
has given us suns and fruitful seasons; He has 
preserved our native land from war, and our home 
from serious illnesses or deaths. He has given 
us the means of instruction for our minds, and of 
grace for our souls. We have read His holy 
word, and have sung His praises. We have 
heard the appeals of His Spirit, beseeching us 
to give our hearts to Jesus Christ, and no more 
to the vanities of the world. All of you, my 
children, have grown older, and stronger; the 
chief thing is that you may have become better; 
that you have made progress in piety, in all things 
pure and lovely and of good report. Now, may 
the name of our God be praised, and may we 
commence the new year with a true desire to do 
His will, the good and perfect will of God. Let 
us sing a hymn of adoration and praise, and 
then, with thankful, peaceful hearts, rest till the 
morrow.” 

This humble home, during these words of the 
father, had become a true temple of the Most 
High. All joined in singing the hymn suitable 
for the closing day of the year; then the brothers 
and sisters embraced as they said, “‘ A demain.” 

Soon sleep, the sleep of peace, covered 
with its wings the house which enclosed this rare 
and precious treasure. 








Violets. 


O’ERSHADOWED by a mossy bank, 
Through dreary winter sleeping, 





At last the violet lifts her head 
To greet the Spring, from out her bed 


Of rustling grasses peeping. 


Last night a tiny spider wove 
For her a dainty cover 


| 


Of gossamer, so fine and rare 


Scarce lighter was the tender air 





In which it swam above her. 


And then uprose the morning sun, 
Through pearly vapours shining, 

And decked the violet’s filmy tent 

With glistening beadlets, till it bent 
Beneath its jewelled lining. 


Cc. Jj. LEE, 
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A CENTENARIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


M. CHEVREUL. 


HE hundredth birthday of M. Chevreul, the, 
distinguished professor of chemistry and 
patriarch of the French Academy of Sciences, 

was celebrated with great ceremony at Paris last 
autumn. August 31st, 1786, was the day of his 
birth, and the festival (described in last year’s 
volume of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour”) was given in 
honour of the veteran philosopher on entering 
his hundredth year. The same distinction was 
enjoyed during last century in the case of 
Fontenelle, the Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy, and author of many eloquent and popu- 
lar works. The researches of M. Chevreul, if not 
so brilliant in the literary records of his country, 
have been of more lasting and practical benefit. 
Among his many chemical discoveries, the most 
universally known are the improved candles which 
have everywhere supplanted: the rude tallows and 
“dips” of former times, and the new and bril- 
liant pigments which have brought fresh beauty 
of colour to many products both of industrial and 
of classical art. 





We are told that inthe months that have passed 
since the centenary festival the old man has con- 
tinued his ordinary labours in the museum and 
laboratory of the Jardin des Plantes; that, he 
attends regularly the meetings of the Academy of 
Sciences, of the Agricultural Society, and of “‘ des 
Arts ef Métiers” (corresponding to our Society of 
Arts). He is ready to talk of Newton or of 
Moliére with equal enthusiasm, his interest in 
scientific and social matters being alike unabated. 
His years have not yet perceptibly caused his 
broad shoulders to bend or stoop, and he stands 
among his fellows like a sturdy old oak, weather- 
beaten but healthy. 

As this fine old veteran advances towards the 
eternal world, to which he seems so near, his 
faith in God seems to strengthen with his years, 
and very striking are the words of his testimony 
as to Materialism, the prevalence of which among 
younger and more superficial men of science, he 
sees and deplores, as did also his illustrious con- 
temporary, Victor Hugo. 
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Here is what M. Chevreul has said in his 
Histoire des Connaissances Chimiques: “1 come from 
the study of the facts and phenomena of nature 
without pretending to the knowledge of more 
than their immediate causes. Nevertheless, the 
extreme age at which I have arrived may excuse 
my referring to some general considerations, and 
giving the result of my observations and thoughts. 
I say that a watch is not more manifestly the 
work of human design and skill, than the world, 
with its living beings, is the work of Divine know- 
ledge and power. We form a very low opinion 
of those who, in order to banish from our language 
the words ‘God’ and ‘ Providence,’ speak of 
‘Nature,’ not as expressing the idea of the uni- 
verse created by God, but so as to confound this 
universe with a being possessing Divine attributes 
—-such as creative force, conserving power, fore- 
sight, and beneficence even. 

‘“‘ Experimental philosophy, far from leading the 
mind, which has chosen it as guide, towards 
Materialism, conducts it necessarily to the con- 
clusion that, just as the watch is the work of 








human science, the being endowed with life can 
only have received this life, with instinct, intelli- 
gence, and the moral sense, from a Divine know- 
ledge. It leads us to recognise a First Cause, 
intelligent, foreseeing, the creator of matter, and 
of all the admirable order of the universe.” 
“I see no solid objection,” concludes the vener- 
able man of science, ‘“‘to an analogy so perfect 
between the construction of a watch by human 
science, and the creation of the universe by the 
power of God.” 

Such is the testimony of M. Chevreul on the 
question of Materialism, of which one of the 
most strenuous advocates, M. Paul Bert, has 
recently passed away, not without having done 
his utmost to banish from educational books the 
words ‘‘God” and “‘Providence.” It is gratifying to 
find the old-fashioned “argument from design,” 
at which some modern sciolists have been dis- 
posed to sneer, and even Paley’s familiar illustra- 
tion of the watch, reproduced in France, the 
headquarters of Materialism, by one of the most 
distinguished and honoured veterans of science. 





THE FRENCH TOWER OF BABEL. 


HE French Government is making energetic 
preparations for the Great Exposition of 
1889. The building is to be in the Champ 

de Mars, the scene of former successful Exhi- 
bitions, as well as of many remarkable events in 
the national history. Ambitious of having some 
feature not only different from, but superior to, 
every previous building, designs were invited for 
a tower of gigantic dimensions, worthy of the 
event of which the Exposition is the celebration, 
viz., the centenary of the French Revolution of 
1789. 

an two proposals the choice had ulti- 
mately to be made. One was the project of 
Messieurs Bourdais and Sébillot, who proposed a 
building of solid masonry, having upon the sum- 
mit an immense pharos or lighthouse, the electric 
splendour of which would exceed two millions of 
carcel lamps. This light would illuminate not 
merely the Champ de Mars, but the whole of 
Paris, so that by night, equally as during the sun- 
shine of day, newspaper type would be legible at 
any point within the circle of the fortifications ! 
The interior of the tower would contain all the 
mechanism and appliances for maintaining this 
electric light. Among the arguments in favour of 
the scheme was the fact that certain quarters of 
New York are successfully lighted by analogous 
towers of smaller dimensions ; that several other 
cities in the United States are partially illumi- 
nated by the same method, especially Denver, in 
Colorado, which is entirely lighted at night by 
four pillars bearing electric lamps. The project 
was highly commended, but, after due considera- 
tion, another scheme was preferred by the scientific 





and technical commission appointed to decide by 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

The project adopted is that presented by 
Messieurs Eiffel and Sauvestre. It consists of a 
tower of iron of three hundred métres, or nearly a 
thousand feet in height, of which the base will be 
formed by a huge arch of eighty métres span in 
width, and fifty métres, or above a hundred and 
fifty feet in height, constituting the chief entrance 
to the Palace of the Champ de Mars. 

At the first stage, about seventy métres from 
the ground, will be halls and galleries, having a 
superficial area of fout thousand two hundred 
métres, as the French say, @ servir de restaurant et 
de lieu réunion. There is certainly ample space for 
all culinary and gastronomic as well as business 
uses. At the summit of the tower there is to be a 
glass cupola, with exterior balconies of two hun- 
dred and fifty square métres, from which visitors 
will enjoy a magnificent panoramic view. There 
is to be an electric light for illuminating the whole 
of the space of the Exposition. Lifts or ascenseurs 
of special construction will elevate visitors to the 
top of the tower, the height of which may be 
imagined by its being about equal to thirteen 
Parisian houses of seven storeys each piled on 
the others. The ascent will take nearly fifteen 
minutes. 

The total weight of the tower will be six mil- 
lion and a half kilogrammes, equivalent to five 
thousand tons. The pressure on the base, it is 
said, will not exceed that of any ordinary building. 
The stability in storms had also to be considered, 
and the resistance is estimated to be not more 
than two hundred and seventy pounds to the square 
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foot. The oscillation, in the 
severest gale, will be infinitesi- 
mal, and no doubt appears to 
the projectors to exist as to the 
safety of the structure, although 
the proprietors of houses in the 
neighbourhood have misgiv- 
ings, and propose to get legal 
injunction against it as an un- 
sightly, possibly dangerous, 
structure. 

The height of the proposed 
Tour Eiffel, 984 English feet, 
may be judged by a comparison 
with that of some of the highest 
buildings in Paris and else- 
where :— 


In Paris: Arc de Triomphe de 
lEtoile, 152 feet; Towers of Notre 
Dame, 216; Panthéon, 259; and 
Invalides, 343 feet. 

Elsewhere: Monument, London, 
202 feet; York Cathedral, 213; 
Chichester Cathedral, 300 ; Salisbury 
Cathedral, 400 ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, 404; St. Peter’s, Rome, 
435 ; Strasburg Cathedral, 466; Great 
Pyramid, 480; Rouen Cathedral, 
492; and Cologne Cathedral, 521 
feet. 


The whole affair has the air 
of Jules Verne rather 
than of sober engi- 
neers as_ projectors. 
Yet it has the appro- 
val of the Government, 
on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of 
men of science and 
art. To men of taste, 
according to English 
standards, the thing 
is monstrous. Objec- 
tions have also been 
raised in Paris, first 



























































THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


by holders of property in the 
neighbourhood, and at a later 
date by the coteries of certain 
influential salons. A protest, 
pitched in a high-flown key 
that does not commend it, has 
since been presented to M. 
Lockroy, as minister. It bears 
the signatures of such well- 
known names as Meissonier, 
Bouguereau, Bonnat, Gerome, 
Garnier, Gounod, Sardou, and 
Dumas, and runs as follows :— 


“We come, writers, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, passionate lovers of 
the hitherto intact beauty of Paris, 
and protest with all our might and 
all our indignation in the name of 
disregarded French taste, and me- 
naced French art and history, against 
the ereetion in the very heart of our 
capital of the useless and monstrous 
Eiffel tower, which public sarcasm, 
so often marked by common sense, 
and a spirit of justice, has already 
christened ‘Tower of Babel.’ . . . Is 
the city of Paris about to associate 
itself with the grotesque and mercan- 
tile imagination of a machine-maker, 
irreparably to disfigure and dishonout 
itself? For the Eiffel tower, which 
even commercial America refuses, is, 
rest assured, a dishonour to Paris. 
Everybody feels it, every- 
body says M, everybody is 
deeply grieved; and we 


= = are only a feeble echo of 


the universal opinion, so 
= legitimately alarmed. . . . 
= Imagine for a moment a 
dizzily ridiculous tower, 


= = overlooking Paris like a 


gigantic black factory- 
chimney, overpowering 
with its barbarous mass 
| Notre Dame, La Sainte 
Chapelle, the tower of St. 

Jacques, the Louvre, the 
Invalides’ Dome, and the 
Arc de Triomphe — all 
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our monuments humiliated, all our architecture dwarfed, 
and fated to disappear in this stupefying dream. For 
twenty years we shall see tapering, like a spot of ink, over 
the entire city, still thrilling with the genius of so many 
centuries, the hateful shadow of the hateful column of 
bolted sheet-iron.” 


M. Lockroy, hearing of this remonstrance, which 
was addressed to M. Alphand, director of works 
of the Exhibition, wrote to him, replying in a 
sarcastic strain :— 


‘‘The protest is inappropriate. You will point out to 
those signing it, who will bring it to you, that the construc- 
tion of the tower was decided upon a year ago, and that the 
building yard has been open for a month. The protest 
should have been made in proper time. This was not done, 
and this virtuous indignation has the fault of bursting forth 
too late. Iam deeply grieved on this account. It is not 
because I have any fear for Paris. Notre Dame will remain 
Notre Dame, the Arc de Triomphe will remain the Arc de 
Triomphe ; but I might have been able to save the only 
part of the great city which was seriously menaced—that 
incomparable square field of sand called the Champ de Mars, 
so worthy of inspiring poet and bewitching landscape painter. 
What I beg you todo isto receive the protest and to take 
care of it. It ought to be on view in acase at the Exhibition. 
Such a beautiful and noble piece of prose, signed by names 
known throughout the world, could not fail to attract the 
crowd, and perhaps to surprise it.” 


More curious even than M. Lockroy’s reply is 





OME pleasant glimpses of the early life of 
Queen Victoria are afforded in the letters 
of Fraulein Lehzen, her German governess, 

who was afterwards made a Hanoverian baroness. 
It was in May of the year 1831, as these letters 
show, that this lady gave up an engagement in 
Paris to enter on her new career of activity at 
Kensington, where in quiet retirement the Duchess 
of Kent was conducting the education of her 
daughter Victoria. The unassuming letters, in 
which she recorded her experiences for the benefit 
of her friends in Germany, were carefully treasured. 
Copies of them passed from hand to hand, and 
afforded to a deeply interested circle glimpses 
into the distant home where she followed her 
calling with singular true-heartedness and devo- 
tion. The extracts we give are, of course, trans- 
lations. First comes an account of her friendly 
reception in England. 


‘* At five in the morning, accompanied by my attendant, I 
drove out of Harwich on my way to London, and by three 
o’clock in the afternoon the journey was accomplished. This 
expedition—for such one may really term it—was most 
refreshing. In Harwich I had already taken the opportunity 
of changing my travelling mantle for a new and becoming 
one, and so arrived in good trim at my hotel. I found 
the country just such as 1 had expected, well cared for, with 
splendid roads, but few trees. It was extraordinarily cold for 
the time of year in England. When I had put myself some- 


what to rights at the hotel, I hired a fly and drove to Herr 
Kiicher’s [Herr Kiicher was German chaplain in London], 
admiring as I went the splendid city already lighted. 
about six o’clock when I reached his house. 


It was 
I was informed 
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the plea advanced by M. Eiffel. “Will it be 
maintained,” he asks, ‘“‘ that it is by their artistic 
value that the Pyramids have so much impressed 
the imagination of men? After all, what are they 
but artificial hillocks, and yet who sees them and 
remains unimpressed in their presence ? Who has 
returned from them not filled with an irresistible 
admiration? And what is the source of that 
admiration, if it be not found in the immensity of 
the effort and the grandeur of the result? My 
tower will be the highest erection ever raised by 
men. Will it not also be the grandest after its 
fashion; and why should what is admirable in 
Egypt become hideous and ridiculous in Paris ? | 
seek a reply, and confess I find none.” 

This Eiffel Tower, if carried to completion, 
will be the loftiest monument in the world. The 
statue of Liberty presented to America has the 
direct utility of being a lighthouse, combining 
the Colossus of Rhodes with the Pharos of Alex- 
andria. The use of this ** Tower of Babel” is 
mainly as an attraction for the temporary Expo- 
sition. It can be utilised, however, afterwards. 


It is stated that scientific observations, in astro- 
nomy, in vegetation at altitudes, the composition 
of the atmosphere, and a variety of meteorological 
facts can be observed or verified. 





that the Duchess of Kent was much pleased at the news of 
my arrival, and regretted that, owing to the public having 
already been informed, she was going to the theatre, but that 
the Princess and lady-in-waiting were expecting me. I dined 
at Herr Kiicher’s; they have charming children, and I am 
much pleased with both parents. At nine o'clock we drove 
to Kensington Palace. Herr Kiicher advised me not to use 
the style ‘ Your highness,’ but to say simply ‘ Princess.’ 

‘The lady-in-waiting received me pleasantly, and the 
Princess in a pretty child-like way, and they immediately 
refreshed me with tea. 

** My little Princess will be twelve years old to-morrow. 
She is not tall but very pretty, has dark brown hair, beauti- 
ful brown eyes, and a mouth which, though not tiny, is very 
good-tempered and pleasant, very fine teeth, a small but 
graceful figure, and a very small foot. She was dressed in 
white muslin with a coral necklet. Her whole bearing is so 
childish and engaging that one could not desire a more 
amiable child. 

** At ten o’clock the lady-in-waiting conducted us to our 
apartments. They consist of four rooms—the ante-room, 
the living-room, the bed-chamber, and hanging-closet. I 
sleep with the Princess in one of the rooms, which contains 
two beautiful large upholstered beds, resembling small 
houses. One maid waits on us both. 

“‘ The furniture in the rooms is mahogany with gilding, 
the sofas and beds are covered with pretty chintz, the floor 
with pretty carpets, etc., etc. 

“The lady-in-waiting, Fraulein Spiit, who resembles 
Frau von Constant somewhat, only that she is younger, told 
me that the whole circle breakfasted at 8.30, but that the 
Duchess [of Kent] desired me to rest myself on the following 
morning, and to breakfast alone. 

‘* Notwithstanding this, I rose early enough, and about 
breakfast-time the Duchess sent to say that she was impatient 
to see me. I hastily threw on my white dress and stepped 
out courageously to meet her. 

‘* She was standing at the breakfast-table, and is a woman 
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between thirty and forty, rather stout, with brown hair and 
brown eyes. Without being beautiful she has an expression 
of extreme goodness. She said something about being 
obliged by my rapid journey, to which I replied that I had 
only consulted my own interests in so coming. She then 
gave me her hand, which I kissed, receiving a kiss in return 
upon my travel-paled cheek. 

“At breakfast we seated ourselves at a round table. 
Soon afterwards the Duke [the Duke of Sussex, brother-in- 
law to the Duchess, whose husband died in 1820] arrived. 
He had a noble bearing ; he said many amiable things about 
the rapidity of my journey, and about sea-sickness, I assured 
him that all that was forgotten. The Duke speaks German 
with me, but the Duchess speaks French. The latter wishes 
me to converse in French with the Princess because my 
pronunciation pleases her; and really for the most part, 
although I am associated with royalty, I cannot call the treat- 
ment I receive other than friendly. 

** At one o’clock luncheon is served, but the Duke does 
not join us. In the evening, at six o’clock, we dine. 
The company at table consists of the Duke, the Duchess, 
Friulein Spiit, the Princess, the domestic physician, and 
myself. The Duke speaks much and pleasantly ; he is very 
learned and likes to be talked to about Germany, about 
which he knows a great deal himself. 

‘*The Duchess is a very affectionate mother, and appears 
in all that she says to desire the true happiness of her 
children. She draws, sings, and plays very well. I have 
requested permission to give the Princess lessons in French 
and Italian myself, in all other subjects Kiicher and the 
court painter and musician, who are both Germans, will 
instruct her. 

*“As we did not go to church on Sunday morning the 
Duchess read a sermon aloud and commented pleasantly on 
it to her daughter. The little Princess is a charming child, 
and resembles Princess Charlotte, so they say. 

‘* After dinner we remain together until nine o’clock, when 
tea being over I retire with my Princess, who goes to 
bed, and I can then amuse myself. Last evening Prince 
Leopold (the brother of the Duchess, known as a Prince of 
Coburg) was here. Traces of the deepest sorrow are still 
visible on his countenance, although his journey to Scot- 
land has greatly benefited him. He also is musical, and 
consequently the evenings are generally devoted to music 
and song. I have begged Herr Hoffmann to take me in 
hand. 

“This morning the Duchess spoke to me about her daughter 
again, and gave me permission to use the more familiar ¢hou 
in speaking to her. This I declined, giving my reason, 
which she kindly approved. 

“The Princess has very many talents and much goodness of 
disposition, plays very prettily, and has a pleasant voice I 
will write again ina week. . . . As far as my wardrobe is 
concerned I can use everything, and my clothes even meet 
with approval, my black hat even, for my little Princess is 
wearing just such an one.” 


This extract sufficiently shows how pleasantly 
and cordially the relationship between the Baroness 
Lehzen and her charge was maintained. But the 
intimate ‘hou for which the Princess begged, the 
Baroness considered herself justified in refusing, 
inasmuch as in her pupil she always believed she 
saw the heiress to the English crown. 

It was the Baroness Lehzen who was instructed 
by the Duchess that it was time the Princess 
should be acquainted with her right to the throne. 
Up to this time the greatest care had been exer- 
cised to prevent any gossiping lady’s-maid from 
even whispering to the little one that she would 
one day become Queen of England. With: the 
permission of the Duchess, Baroness Lehzen 
placed the genealogical table of the royal house 
in her history book before the Princess. 

“T see,” said she, more frightened than pleased, 











as soon as she had glanced at it, “‘that I stand 
nearer to the throne than I believed.” 

“It is so,” said her governess to her. 

“Many a child,” said the Princess, woefully, 
“would be proud in my place. But they do not 
know the difficulties. It is a brilliant lot, but one 
of grave responsibility.” 

But then, deeply moved by the significance of 
the moment, she laid her little hand in the hands 
of her governess, and, as though recording a vow, 
said in childlike words, “I will be good.” 

The following letter of Fraulein Lehzen bears 
a striking testimony to the wisdom with which 
the Princess was trained. 

‘*T entrust you with the enclosed, which is a very striking 
likeness of my Princess with which Eckhardt, the Duchess's 
painter, has presented me. Will you take care of it until such 
time as I am permitted to return to my Fatherland, when I 
will come and claim it from you? She flourishes in goodness 
and beauty. Is she not charming? In French I can already 
take her through Koch’s Grammar ; she plays difficult sonatas, 
and she also draws very charmingly. I speak French with 
her partly because in doingeso I avoid the ¢4ou about which 
the Princess has renewed her attack. 

‘*The Duchess continues unspeakably kind towards me ; 
sometimes she is too polite, and then I do not rest until she 
has become less so. She wished, for example, that when 
she and the Princess drove out I should sit by her side and 
the Princess at the back. Several times I could not prevent 
it, but at last she has given in and says on such occasions 
with a laugh to her daughter, ‘Sit by me since Fraulein 
Lehzen wishes it to be so.’ But I do not hesitate to remark 
to the little one, whom I am most anxious not to spoil, that 
this consideration is not on her account because she is still a 
child, but that my respect for her mother disposes me to 
decline the seat. 

“The Duchess submits herself in a most Christian spirit 
to her loss, though she, less than any one, can forget the 
Duke as can any one who knew him. Meanwhile little 
Victoria is a great comfort to her mother, for she bears a 
great resemblance to her father, as indeed to most of the 
royal family, and is justly thought to be beautiful. 

‘**T now know the whole of the royal family with the excep- 
tion of the King. Since the death of the Duke he has not 
yet been at the Duchess’s. He is godfather to the little 
Victoria.” 

The grateful pupil maintained a close intimacy 
with her German governess, even after she had 
ascended the throne of England, and indeed kept 
her near her for many years. 

The return later on of the Baroness to her 
German home could not break the bonds of 
mutual love which the years of happy intercourse 
had fostered. 

Queen Victoria, who has always evinced the 
greatest interest in all who have been privileged 
to come into personal contact with her, retained 
a warm and faithful remembrance of her dear 
instructress. When in the year 1845 she spent 
some happy days with Prince Albert in Gotha, 
she noted in her diary what a particular joy it was 
to her “‘that she could see her again,”—for she 
had hurried from Biickeburg in order to greet the 
Queen on German soil. 

On the 12th of September, 1870, the Queen 
noted in her diary the death of the aged Lehzen, 
with words of rare affection: “ She never allowed 
herself a single holiday. I worshipped her; at 
the same time I had unbounded respect for her. 
She seemed really to think only of me.” 











The Prince of Wales’s Majority.—I hear the Queen has 
written a letter to the Prince of Wales, announcing to him 
his emancipation from parental authority and control, and 
that it is one of the most admirable letters that ever were 
penned. She tells him that he may have thought the rule 
they adopted for his education a severe one, but that his 
welfare was their only object ; and well knowing to what 
seductions of flattery he would eventually be exposed, they 
wished to prepare and strengthen his mind against them ; 
that he was now to consider himself his own master, and 
that they should never intrude any advice upon him, although 
always ready to give it whenever he thought fit to seek it. 
It was a very long letter all in that tone, and it seemed to 
have made a profound impression on the Prince, and to have 
touched his feelings to the quick. He brought it to Gerald 
Wellesley in floods of tears, and the effect it produced is a 
proof of the wisdom which dictated its composition. —Greville 
Memoirs. 


Official Folly.—A correspondent writes: ‘“‘On page 216 
of the ‘Leisure Hour’ for March, 1887, among the 
‘Varieties,’ is a paragraph thus headed, extracted from 
‘Murray's Magazine,’ imputing folly to the Home Office 
officials in connection with the Clerkenwell explosion in 
1867. I donot know upon whose authority the writer in 
‘ Murray's Magazine’ makes the statement that ‘the authori- 
ties at the Home Office refused, on the ground of official 
practice, to attend to the information without the name and 
address of the informant,’ who had privately intimated to 
Lord Shaftesbury that an attempt would be made to blow 
up Clerkenwell Prison ; but according to the ‘ Times’ Annual 
Summary for 1867, the authorities did, partially at least, 
act up to the information received, and it was owing to their 
precautions that the Fenian prisoners were not rescued. Says 
the ‘Times’ :—‘ In the afternoon of the 13th of December 
a barrel of gunpowder was exploded against the wall of the 
prison, making a breach through which the prisoners might 
have escaped if they had not, 22 consequence of an anony- 
mous warning, been removed to another part of the build- 
ing.’ What the authorities failed to do was to guard the 
approaches to the prison ; had they done this, the explosion 
in all probability would never have occurred.” —H, H. 


Jubilee Local Celebrations.—Besides the great national 
appeals, there are countless local schemes on foot for cele- 
brating the Queen’s Jubilee. Windsor is to have a statue ; 
Stratford-on-Avon a fountain, the gift of an American, 
G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, and a feast for the poor, 
young and old, by the Corporation. The Taunton prepara- 
tions include both permanent and passing objects. At the 
county meeting, presided over by the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, the Lord Lieutenant, it was resolved to raise £10,000 
for a Jubilee Nursing Institute in connection with the 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital, while the town will build 
a new hall and give a feast to the poor and to the children. 


The Passover at Jerusalem.—In the evening at 6.30 we 
all went with Sir Charles and Lady Wilson and Dr. Chaplin 
to the celebration of the Passover at the house of the Chief 
Rabbi of the Sephardim, Raphael Meyer Panigil, a vener- 
able old man with a white turban and long cloak trimmed 
and lined with fur, which he wore over his flowing under-dress. 
He was accompanied by Rabbi Nissim Baruch, nearly as 
old and venerable as himself. They met us at the door of 
his house, and we went with them into his dining-chamber, 
where the rest of his family were assembled. It was a long 
vaulted room, one half of which was raised as a dais about 
two feet above the other. Two supper-tables were spread, 
round which the family at once grouped themselves. The 
old man’s wife in festal dress, his sons and their children, all 
sat round a circular table on which was placed a large waiter, 
five feet in diameter, containing the leavened bread, the 
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haroseth (a kind of thick sauce made of figs, dates, raisins, 
and vinegar, and said to typify the clay with which their 
ancestors made bricks in Egypt), the bitter herbs (lettuce, 
endive, wild celery), to commemorate the bitterness of the 
Egyptian bondage, and a plate with a large mutton-bone. 
The supper began by all drinking the first of the four cups 
of wine mixed with water which are passed rounc during the 
evening, and by giving of thanks to God for the fruit of the 
vine (St. Luke xxii. 17) and for the day. Then after wash- 
ing his hands, the Rabbi took one of the three large, flat, 
round loaves of unleavened bread from the table, and nursing 
it as it were in his arms, blessed it. ‘* Then he brake it and 
gave it to them all,” and they did all eat, mingling with 
it mouthfuls of the bitter herbs, after dipping them in 
the sauce. The Rabbi then cut off a piece of the loaf and 
put it away in a napkin for ‘‘ him that should come,” that is 
the expected Elijah. It was explained that this would be 
used again later on in the supper—when Elijah does not 
come—instead of the Paschal Lamb, This last was also re- 
presented by the mutton-bone on the plate ‘‘ since the sacri- 
fice and the Temple had ceased.” The family then drank 
the second cup of wine and sang a sort of monotonous chant, 
and more wine was mixed with water. Then the children 
of the party asked, ‘‘ What mean ye by this service?” 
(Exodus xii. 26). **‘ How different is this rite from all other 
rites!” The account given of the Exodus, and Psalms 
113 and 114, were then chanted in a monotone in the 
original Hebrew. This part of the service is called the 
Commemoration, or “‘showing forth” of the Lord’s deeds 
on their behalf. The Rabbi then raised the bread and 
showed it (like the Host), saying, ‘* This is the Bread,” and 
the wine, saying, ‘‘ This is the wine,” and in the same way 
the herbs ‘‘of the Lord’s ordinance.” The hands were 
then washed a second time. Then the third cup was drunk, 
each member of the family reclining a little back from the 
table, in symbol, we were tuld, of ease and the new-won 
freedom of their ancestors from slavery. This would appear 
to have been the moment when St. John asked, leaning 
back, “Who is it?” Then the Chief Rabbi ayain took 
bread and brake it and gave it toall that were with him, 
and dipped it into the dish with the haroseth and the lettuce. 
The family dipped together two and two, smiling and bowing 
each to each while so doing (St. John xili. 26). Then the 
Chief Rabbi took ‘‘ the cup after supper” (the fourth and 
last, St. Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25), and the psalms of 
the Great Hallel (115, 116, 117, 118) were sung. We were 
much impressed by the complete domesticity of the feast. 
The servants of the family all joined, taking their share at 
the table below the dais ; the Chief Rabbi also passed the 
unleavened bread to us and the haroseth and the bitter herbs 
as we sat a little apart from the others near the wall, and we 
ate. The men, the women, and the children were conversing 
and chatting together at intervals, as at a happy family 
gathering (St. John xiii.) When we rose to leave, the Chief 
Rabbi chanted a prayer, invoking blessings on the Queen of 
England, on the Prince and Princess of Wales, and every 
member of their family. The whole ceremony lasted two 
hours. As we walked home through the streets of the Jewish 
quarter we heard other families celebrating the Passover 
with closed doors.—From Prince Albert Victor and Prince 


George of Wales's ** Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante.” 


Lord Wolseley on Military Zeal.—Addressing the gentle- 
man cadets at Woolwich, Lord Wolseley said that the 
highest essential for success on active service was zeal in the 
performance of a soldier’s duty. They must let their supe- 
riors see that they were in earnest, devoted, self-denying, 
and ever foremost, and if they sought distinction it would 
surely come. Never let them lose an opportunity, not only 
of a campaign—for that might come or not, according to 
events—but of putting themselves in the way of operations 
involving personal risk. ‘* This advice,” his lordship con- 
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cluded, “‘is not in accord with the wishes of fond friends and 
relations, I know, but I am bound to tell you, distinctly and 
deliberately, that according to my experience and observa- 
tion, the surest way to success on active service is to face 
danger—in plain words, to take every opportunity of being 
shot. In an engagement it is more than likely that a certain 
number of you will be shot, but those who live and have 
done bravely will have attracted the attention of their 
superiors, and further opportunities of distinction will be 
given you. Now you are going into the army, practise and 
improve upon all you learnt here. Do not forget it, take 
advantage of your knowledge, and I wish you all sorts of 
good luck.” The report says that a visible and audible sensa- 
tion was caused mong the female portion of the audience at 
this strangely fiank advice, and some one afterwards re- 
marked that Lord Wolseley has no son to be shot or pro- 
moted. 


Vandyck Pictures in England.-—In the notice of the Van- 
dyck collection exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
‘Times ’ reporter said: ‘* Almost all the great houses of 
England which have inherited collections of Vandyck’s works 
have been laid under contribution ; in fact, one might fairly 
say all the great collections, excepting those of Lord Fitz- 
william at Wentworth-Woodhouse, of Lord Clarendon at 
the Grove, of Lord Leconfield at Petworth, and of Lord 
Pembroke at Wilton. In the case of the last-named, indeed, 
physical impossibility stood in the way, for the great family 
picture at Wilton House—the most remarkable portrait 
group that ever Vandyck painted—is actually too large to be 
removed, and Lord Leconfield has lent some of his Vandycks 
tothe Academy. The chief contributors are the Queen, the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Grafton, Newcastle, Devonshire, Cleve- 
land, Sutherland, and Hamilton; Lord Czmarvon, Lord 
Derby, Lord Warwick, Lord De La Warr, Lord North- 
brook, Lord Cowper, and many other peers; Sir Harry 
Verney, Mrs. Trollope, and, last but not least, Mr. Holforc. 
Many more names might be added. Visitors will see 
the famous Windsor pictures of the ‘ Three Children of 
Charles 1’ and of ‘Carew and Killigrew ;’ the beautiful 
pictures of Vandyck’s Genoese period, Lord Warwick’s 
‘Marchesa de Brignolé-Sala and her Son,’ Lord Cowper’s 
magnificent group of the same date, ‘ The Children of the 
Balbi Family,’ and Mr. Holford’s pictures of those two lovely 
women, the Marchesa Balbi and the unknown beauty that 
the owner bought from the Panciatichi Palace in Rome. 
They will see the same owner’s noble portrait of the Abbé 
Scaglia ; they will see the most charming of all the likenesses 
of Henrietta Maria—that in which she is offering a wreath to 
her ill-fated husband ; one of the finest of existing portraits 
of the King, lent by the Duke of Norfolk ; the Duke of 
Grafton’s admirable replica of the celebrated portrait in the 
Louvre, so well known from Sir Robert Strange’s engraving ; 
and Mr. Vernon’s fine version of the Windsor subject of 
Charles on horseback passing under an arch. They will see 
a few of the painter’s great subject-pictures, including the 
greatest of them, the Duke of Grafton’s magnificent ‘ Rinaldo 
and Armida,’ which was bought for the King by Endymion 
Porter before Vandyck was at all known in England ; and 
two or three of those religious subjects of which, naturally 
enough, the painter left fewer examples in Protestant England 
than in Catholic Flanders. Taken as a whole, the collection 
=— magnificent evidence of the genius and the grace of Van- 
yc , = 


Lord Shaftesbury.—His heart was green and vigorous to 
the last. No chills of age could lessen the passionate warmth 
of his pity for the poor and suffering ; no invading feebleness 
of voice or limb held him back from advocating the cause of 
the defenceless and oppressed. For these his zeal burnt with 
an unquenchable fire; for these he toiled as long as the 
faculty to do anything remained to him ; for these he could 
have wished still to live and labour, even when the infirmities 
of fourscore and four years had made lifea burden. ‘‘I cannot 
bear,” he said, in his last days, ‘‘ to leave the world with all 
the misery in it.” It is this unreserved, this absolute sacri- 
fice of himself, body and soul, to the work of alleviating that 
misery, which encircles his name with a glory, in the bright- 
ness of which those petty peculiarities and narrownesses to 
which we have referred are swallowed up and disappear. His 
career is the national inheritance of the English-speaking race 








as an immortal protest against a life of self-seeking, and a noble 
lesson how worldly rank and station may be redeemed from 
moral insignificance and consecrated to the best interests of 
humanity. ‘* Love, Serve,” was his ancestral motto; to 
love and serve was the paramount abiding law of his exis- 
tence, till death gently brought him the rest which, living, 
he would never seek for himself.—Quartcrly Review. 


Iegible Manuscript.— Horace Greeley once wrote a note 
to a brother editor in New York, whose writing was equally 
illegible with his own. The recipient of the note, not being 
able to read it, sent it back by the same messenger to Mr. 
Greeley for elucidation. Supposing it to be an answer to 
his own note, Mr. Greeley looked over it, but was likewise 
unable to read it, and said to the boy—‘‘ Go, take it back. 
What does the fool mean?” ‘Yes, sir,” said the boy ; 
**that is just what he says.” 


A Notable Chair.—An interesting riic of that great sur- 
geon, John Hunter, has just been presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons. It consists of a chair formed out of the 
materials composing the bedstead on which John Hunter 





slept nightiy for many years, and on which his remains wer 

laid previous to removal for burial. He died suddenly in the 
board-room of St. George’s Hospital on the 16th of October, 
1793. Writing to the ‘* Daily News,” Mr. Ffennell says : 
‘*T was present when my friend the late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land conceived the idea of converting the unwieldy frame of 
an old-fashioned four-poster into a remarkably handsome and 
imposing-looking chair. The bedstead was given to Mr. 
Buckland as a birthday present by Sir Richard Owen (then 
Professor Owen). For a long time the cumbrous frame lay 
in the house in Albany Street, which Mr. Buckland occupied 
for many years, until he formed the idea of converting it into 
achair which could be conveniently moved about and shown 
to visitors. Since Mr. Bucklaud’s death the chair, until a 
few days ago, when it was removed to the Museum in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, has retained an honoured place in the 
house in Albany Street. Mrs. Buckland a short time ago, 
with the desire of carrying out what she believes would have 
been the wish of her late husband, generously offered the 
chair as a gift to the Royal College of Surgeons. Another 
point of interest in connection with the presentation lies, I 
think, in the fact that it was owing to Mr. Buckland’s per- 
sonal exertions that the remains of John Hunter were re- 
moved from the vaults in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
deposited in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Buckland spent days, 
amidst not very pleasant surroundings, searching for the 
coffin containing John Hunter’s remains, a quest indeed 
which nearly cost him his life. It was remarkable th: 

reverence Frank Buckland held for the name of John Hunter 

A few months before his death I spent one day a very 
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pleasant couple of hours with Mr. Buckland in Westminster 
Abbey, when he told me several very amusing stories con- 
nected with his own life at Westminster, when he resided 
there during the time his father was Dean. Coming to 
where the remains of John Hunter repose, he said to me, ‘ I 
feel prouder of being the means of laying John Hunter’s 
remains here than of anything I ever did in my life.’ I may 
add that the only occasion on which the chair has been used 
in public was in October, 1879, when Dr. Wadham presided 
at the annual dinner of St. George’s Hospital.” 


Salutation Customs.—In a lecture by Sir John Lubbock, 
at Toynbee Hall, on ‘* Savages,” he gave some curious in- 
stances of the diverse forms of salutation: Kissing, which 
seemed so natural to Europeans, wis quite unknown to 
Australians, New Zealanders, Papuans, Esquimaux, and 
other races. The Polynesians and Malays sat down when 
speaking to a superior; in South Africa the natives turned 
their backs under similar circumstances ; while some tribes 
in the Neilyherry Hills of Hindostan showed respect by 
placing the thumb of an extended hand to the tip of the nose. 
The Esquimaux pulled a man’s nose as acompliment ; and a 
Chinaman put on his hat where we took it off. 


Naval Guns.—In a lecture by Mr. White, assistant naval 
constructor, he said that in 1859 the largest guns carried by 
a line-of-battle ship were one or two 68-pounders. Two 
hundred and sixty years previously, in 1599, the largest 
naval gun fired a projectile of 60lb. Practically, therefore, 
the science of naval artillery had remained almost stationary 
for two centuries and a half. ‘‘ Shortly stated,” says Mr. 
White, ‘‘ guns have been increased in weight from 4? tons 
to 110 tons, in powder charge from 16lb. to goolb., in weight 
of projectile from 68lb. to 1,800lb., in ‘energy’ (measuring 
the force of the blow struck on impact) from 450 foot-tons to 
more than 50,000 foot-tons at a range of 1,000 yards. The 
68-pounder failed to penetrate the Warrior target with 44 
inches of wrought-iron armour, at close range ; the 110-ton 
gun can penetrate 35 inches of iron at 1,000 yards.” These 
contrasts are sufficiently startling ; but they are completely 
eclipsed by the astonishing statement that when the two 
110-ton guns of the Renown are fired together from a 
single turret, ‘‘ the mechanical energy stored up in both pro- 
jectiles exceeds 120,000 foot-tons—an amount of ‘work’ 
equivalent to lifting the whole vessel through a height of 
12 feet!” The two guns are contained in a turret 36 feet 
in diameter, which together with the guns themselves weighs 
over 850 tons. This turret has to be rigidly supported and 
also to be readily rotated. Around its base is an armoured 
redoubt, weighing close on 800 tons, which, again, has to be 
rigidly supported. The development of energy by the firing 
of the guns has also to be provided for in the structure, 
‘*and it will be provided for in a simple and effective 
fashion by well-considered combinations of steel plates and 
stiffeners, none of which are likely to exceed half an inch in 
thickness.” But this is only one point of contrast. Iron 
has superseded wood, and steam has supplanted sails. The 
Warrior was the first man-of-war built throughout of iron. 
Sailing vessels are entirely obsolete as fighting ships, and 
sails themselves are almost useless as a motive power. A 
modern man-of-war is a mass of complicated machinery. A 
first-class armoured ship requires no fewer than seventy-six 
auxiliary engines in addition to her main propelling engines. 


Cine‘ Working Man” in Australia.—A colonist, Mr. Stephen 
Thompson, replying to the alleged Cepression of trade and 
want of employment for working men, says that any depres- 
sion in the employment of labour is always of the most tran- 
sftory nature, and poverty at the Antipodes is relative, and 
in a soft climate, where frost and snow are unknown, has no 
parallel with the bitterness of the real thing here. Poverty 
at the Antipodes means anything short of three ‘‘ square 
meals ’ of animal food per diem and as much money as 
necessary for football and other universal sports to relieve the 
tedium and work off the unexpended energy ot a rigidly- 
enforced eight-hours labour day coupled with such a diet ; 
while the evucated classes often work half as long again. 
Mr. Froude’s anecdote in ‘‘ Oceana,” when speaking of the 
abundance of fruit and grapes, is literally correct. ‘* There 
are grapes grown under glass for those who can only be 
satisfied with luxuries, These are 3s. 6d. a pound, and are 





reserved for the privileged classes.” ‘‘A poor clergyman’s 
wife with a sick husband was tempted by the handsome 
bunches which she saw in a shop window. She laid them 
down with a sigh when she was told the price. The shopman 
pitied her. ‘Tisn’t the likes of you,’ he said, ‘that can 
afford them grapes; we keep them for the working men’s 
ladies.’” Oneof the most deplorable features of colonial 
life is the disposition shown by the working classes to shut 
the door against those who, with strong and willing hands, 
are seeking to escape from the poverty which they them- 
selves, or their immediate progenitors, have been aided to 
escape. They fear the reduction of the extravagantly high 
rate of wages which prevails. No one can view those half- 
developed lands, with less than one person to every square 
mile of territory, against 290 per square mile here, and see 
the acres of fruit annually spoiled for want of sufficient 
hands, in a climate where two crops a year of so many things 
are grown, against one crop here, and say there is not room 
for more. In Victoria a householder may wait till doomsday 
ere he can get any small repairs done, and servants are not 
to be had. You may see registry offices with rows of ladies 
waiting for the chance of a help turning up, and £36 or £40 
per annum is readily given for the poorest applicant. There 
can be but one reply to inquiring emigrants. Tothe educated 
man without capital—No, certainly. To the capitalist seeking 
a better field for his energies—Yes, by all means. To the 
clerk, or any such allied pursuit—No, emphatically no. To 
the working man (or woman), skilled or unskilled—Yes, by 
any means whatsoever.” 


The Gordon Boys’ Home.—At the Soldiers’ Institute at 
Aldershot a lecture was lately delivered by Mr. F. Verney on 
the life of General Gordon. Prince Albert Victor presided, 
and in opening the proceedings said it gave him great plea- 
sure to be present and to preside at the lecture which Mr, 
Verney had been kind enough to come down to give them. 
The subject was the life of General Gordon, a man who he 
was sure they all knew something about, and who might well 
be termed, the greatest hero of modern times. The chief 
object of the meeting was to promote interest in the institu- 
tion founded in commemoration of General Gordon. Most 
of the regiments at the camp have already started a fund in 
support of the institution. 


The Atkins Monuments.—Many antiquaries and others have 
visited St. Paul's Church, Wandsworth Road, Clapham, for 
the purpose of inspecting the monuments brought to light in 
1885 by,Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., in the course of excava- 
tions made with a view to their discovery. These monu- 
ments, which consist of sculptures in marble of Sir Richard 
Atkins, lord of the manor of Clapham, and Sheriff of the 
county of Bucks in the time of the Commonwealth, of Lady 
Atkins, his wife, and of Henry, Annabella, and Rebecca, 
their children, have now been placed in the north transept of 
St. Paul’s Church, Clapham, near the spot where the remains 
of the above-mentioned persons were interred. The sculp- 
tures, which are in an excellent state of preservation, are 
interesting both as works of art and from their associations 
with Clapham, while their disentombment after having been 
forgotten for many years lends an additional value to their 
recovery from an antiquarian point of view. Two or three 
of the sculptures are thought to have been executed by 
Grinling Gibbons, of whom Lord Macaulay remarks that it 
is to his ‘‘ graceful fancy and delicate touch that many of our 
palaces, colleges, and churches owe their finest decorations ;” 
and if those of the Atkins monuments which are attributed 
to him are really his productions, they have many claims to 
be regarded as among the most interesting specimens of his 
work extant. The two recumbent figures are probably the 
work of an Italian sculptor. 


The Late Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn.—The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. C. R. Low appeared lately in the 
‘*Times”: ‘* This great soldisr died in 1885, and a too for- 
getful Government has put up no monument to one whose 
services to his country at a great crisis it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. It is true that when his lordship, then Sir Hugh 
Rose, commenced his victorious march across the Indian 
Peninsula, Delhi had fallen and Lucknow had been relieved, 
but the power of the rebels was unbroken in Central India, 
and there was no communication between the Eastern and 
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Western Presidencies, save by sea or a circuitous route, 
During his wonderful march, which in many of its incidents 
and circumstances was unexampled, the late Lord Strathnairn 
captured eleven fortresses and fought seven pitched battles. 
Not only does his successful strategy place him among our 
greatest generals, but his personal gallantry and devotion 
were conspicuous. He led cavalry charges with the ardour of 
a cornet of horse, and on one memorable occasion had three 
sunstrokes, but he mounted his charger each time to complete 
the operations of the day. It is true he received adequate 
award from his sovereign, but a grateful country should per- 
petuate his memory, as in the similar cases of Munro, Mal- 
colm, Napier, Outram, Clyde, Havelock, and the Lawrences, 
by a statue in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s.” 


Naturalisation of Englishmen in Hot Climates. —Mr. Light- 
foot, in a paper read before the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, discussed the question as to the possibility of 
withstanding heat by artificial means, as cold is now with- 
stood by combustion of fuel. He had calculated a typical 
case as a basis for judging of cost. It is to suppose the outer 
air to be godeg Fahrenheit and to be saturated with moisture, 
and that it is desired to supply the fair sanitary allowance of 
1,500 cubic feet of air per man per hour, at a temperature 
of 7odeg. and witha dew-point at 6odeg. Calculation shows 
that 68 grains troy of ice would supply one cubic foot of the 
required air, out of which allowance it may be incidentally 
remarked that no less than §3 grains are used up in merely 
condensing superfluous vapour without warming it at all. It 
follows that one ton of ice would supply 1,500 cubic feet 
during eight hours each day for sixteen days. Now ice is 
mechanically produced for a very few shillings a ton. It 
can actually be bought at the manufactories in bulk for 20s. 
aton; therefore, the cost is by no means prohibitive as a 
luxury. It is true that there are some additional condensa- 
tions and coolings to be provided for, but these do not in- 
crease the demand for ice by 5 per cent. They are the 
vapour from the skin and lungs, whichis only 1-150th part of 
that already dealt with, and the cooling of the expired 
air, whose volume per hour is only seven or eight cubic feet. 
There would be a more serious loss from the outside heat 
penetrating into the room, but the walls would be built as 
far as possible of non-conducting material. There there- 
fore seems no reason why the cooling of bedrooms at least, 
where there is no frequent opening and shutting of doors, 
should not become a common luxury in hot countries. ‘There 
may be cheaper ways of doing it than by ice, but this has the 
advantage of requiring no machinery. It is easy to imagine 
an ice house with air flues running through it, built above 
the ceiling, and arranged to allow the over-chilled air to 
part with some of its cold just before the inlet into the room, 
that it may enter as dry air. Whenever the application of 
artificial cold to houses in the tropics shall have been practi- 
cally carried into effect, one great obstacle to the naturalisa- 
tion of our English race will have been removed. 


Snow Sheds for the Canadian Pacific Railway.—A saw 
mill at Seven Butte has been cutting at the rate of 34,000 feet 
of lumber per day for Canadian Pacific snow sheds in the 
Selkirk mountains. 


London Fives in 1884,—Captain Shaw, the superintendent 
of the Fire Brigade, reports that the number of fires in the 
metropolis in- which life had been seriously endangered during 
the year 1886 had been 136, and the number of tose in which 
life had been lost had been 41. The number of persons 
seriously endangered by fire had been 175, of whom 126 were 
saved and 49 lost their lives. Of the 49 lost 29 were taken 
out alive but died afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 
20 were suffocated or burnt to death. The number of calls 
for chimneys had been 1,658. Of those 565 proved to be 
false alarms, and 1,093 were for chimneys on fire. In these 
cases there was no attendance of engines, but only of firemen 
with hand-pumps. The number of journeys made by the 
fire-engines of the §5 land stations had been 32,832, and the 
total distanc: run had been 61,758 miles. During the year 
there had been 9 cases of short supply of water, 10 of late 
attendance of turncocks, and 10 of no attendance, making 
altogether 29 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. he strength of the brigade included §5 land 
Stations, 4 floating or river stations, 26 hose-cart stations, 4 





steam fire-engines on barges, 45 land steam fire-engines, 114 
manual fire-engines, 28 miles of hose, 146 fire-escapes, and 
589 firemen, including all ranks. The number of firemen 
employed on the several watches kept up throughout the 
metropolis is at present 113 by day and 244 by night, making 
a total of 357 in every twenty-four hours, The remaining 
men are available for general work at fires. There have been 
during the year 254 cases of ordinary illness and 90 injuries, 
making a total of 344 cases, of which many were very serious, 
and two resulted in death. 


Christmas Work of the London Post Office.—The Secretary 
to the Post Office gave the following statistics of the work of 
the London Post Office at Christmas, 1886 : 


Additional number of letters (estimated) 37,394,800 
Additional number of registered letters 95, 167 
Additional number of letrers underpaid 140,000 
Additional number of parcels ... os 601,000 
Additional number of bags dispatched 
and received son one pee 
Additional number of men employed on 
delivery... oe _ we 
Number of hours of extra duty per- 
formed ian nia ian we 17553 
Additional number of vans employed... 33 
Additional number of miles travelled by 
vans ... int me feet 2,00 
Additional number of letters dealt with 
in railway travelling post-offices 
(estimated) ... 


41,615 


3,401 


2,032,000 


Dairy Produce from Abroad.—The returns of the Board 
of Trade reveal that we are largely dependent upon foreign 
industry for the supply of such articles of daily consumption 
as butter, cheese. eggs, and poultry. If foreign farmers can 
meet our demands as well as their own, it is clear that better 
management and easier carriage rates must gain for them 
better profits than we make from our own svil. To take 
butter first. Last year we purchased 1,543,404 cwt., at an 
estimated cost of £8,140,188. Of this sum we paid to France 
42,264,001, to Denmark £ 2,194,905, to Holland £ 1,775,454, 
and to Canada £119,970, which, despite much talk of the 
Colonial Exhibition bringing about immensely increased 
trade between the colonies and the mother country, is a 
decrease of more than £26,000 upon the returns of 1885, 
and £129,781 less than in 1884! The rest of the sum, 
41,785,858, went to Germany, the United States, and other 
countries. 


Russian Intolerance.— A Lutheran pastor has been 
banished for giving the sacrament to a member of the Greek 
Church, and two earnest Christians sent to prison for teach- 
ing heresy. And who is the evil genius? It is not the 
Emperor, who is kindly disposed, a domestic man, and of 
good private character. But it is a minister of his, a former 
tutor, the bigoted son of a Greek priest who has all influ- 
ence at court, and who is the arch-persecutor. He would 
extirpate evangelical Christianity from the empire. The cir- 
culation of religious tracts is forbidden, and the lines are 
drawn closer and firmer. — Correspondent of ‘* New York 
Observer.” 


Hatchett’s.—This hotel, with the still better-known White 
Horse Cellars, familiar in literary and historical records of 
bygone days, was lately sold at the City of London Auction 
Mart in Tokenhouse Yard. The biddings for the freehold 
property, with the goodwill in trade, commenced with an 
offer of £35,000, and after brisk competition was suld to 
M. Pratti, of Paris, for £65,000. 


Berlin University—The number of students at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin increases yearly. It is stated that during 
this winter more students have matriculated than in any 
term since the foundation of the Universityin 1810, Inthe 
four faculties proper—theological, medical, law, and philo- 
sophical—there are 5,357 regularly matriculated students, 
and, adding the other schools, which are also parts of the 
University, the number rises to the aggregate of 6,880. Every 
country of Europe, except a few minor Turkish provinces, is 
represented, and so also are Asia, Africa, Australia, and 
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America. The United States still leads in the list of foreign 
States represented, having 149 students, or nearly thirty more 
than in any previous year. Of these nine are in the theolo- 
gical faculty, five in that of law, 47 in medicine, and 58 in the 
philosophical, while 27 are studying mathematics and natural 
science, and two political science. This strong delegation 
really entitles the Americans to a member of the governing 
body of the students, and the matter has been considered, 
but it has been deemed advisable to refrain from any official 
connection with the political parties, when party spirit is as 
bitter among the students as in the Reichstag. The coun- 
tries which come next to the United States in the number of 
students are Russia with 98, and Switzerland with 80, Great 
Britain, of course, prefers Oxford and Cambridge, and only 
sends 18 students to Berlin. Japan has 21, and Turkey 
seven. With regard to duelling, so prevalent in some parts 
of Germany, Berlin University has fewer duellists than any 
other German seat of learning, despite its very large mem- 
bership. 


Mr. Forster’s Grave.—The following is the inscription 
which has been placed over the grave of the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, M.p., in the nw burial-ground at Burnley- 
in-Wharfedale. The grave is a perfectly simple one, and 
the headstone, of white marble, with base of polished 
Aberdeen granite, is quite plain. The stone is only 4ft. 
Ioin. high, and 2ft. 2}in. in width. The ground in front 
(16ft. by oft.) is enclosed by a border of polished granite. 
Over the inscription is a cross in relief— 


To the Beloved Memory 
of 
WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER, 
Late of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 
Only Son of 

William and Anna Forster, 

Born at Bradpole, Dorset, 
July 11th, 1818 ; 
Died in London. 
April 5th, 1886. 


He represented for twenty-five years the Borough of Bradford 

in Parliament, and held the offices of Under Secretary for 

the Colonies, Vice-President of the Education Department, 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Eager in all things to promote the welfare of his country- 
men ; 

Labouring especially for National Education, and succeeding 
finally in extending it throughout the Land ; 

Prompt and watchful, with hereditary sympathy to defend the 
cause of weak or oppressed races ; 

Striving with unwearied devotion and unfailing courage to 
give peace and order to Ireland ; 

Ever upholding the ideal of a United Realm, in which the 
Mother Country and her Colonies should be united 
together in peaceful strength— 


** After he had served his own generation, by the will of God 
he fell on sleep.” 


After a Funeral Service in Westminster Abbey, his mortal 
remains were laid to rest here, near his home in Wharfedale. 


**Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according as we 
hope in Thee.” 


Lighthouse Statistics.—During the last century a very 
considerable increase had occurred in the number of light- 
houses and lightvessels on the various coasts of the world, 
which had been required to meet the rapid growth of 
commerce. Only during the last twenty-five years could 
accurate statistical information be obtained, and it was 
found that in 1860 the total number of coast lights 
throughout the world did not exceed 1,800, whereas the 
present number was not much less than 4,000. Japan, 
which had not a single coast light in 1860, had now fifty- 
seven, eight of these being lights of the first class; while 
China, which had only four secondary coast lights in 1860, 
had now fifty-five lights, fourteen of these being of tae first 
class. The greatest increase, however, was found in British 
America, where in 1860 there were only ninety-one coast 





lights, whereas in 1885 there were 380. Concurrently with 
the enormous increase in the number of coast lights during 
the lay’ fifty years very great improvements had been effected 
from time to time in their efficiency. In 1759 Smeaton’s 
lighthouse on the Eddystone was illuminated by twenty-four 
tallow candles, weighing 2°5lb. each. The intensity of the 
light of each candle was about 2°8 candle units each; thus the 
aggregate intensity of radiant light from the twenty-four 
candles was only about 67 candle units. No optical appa. 
ratus, moreover, was used for condensing the radiant light of 
the candles, and directing it to the surface of the sea. The 
consumption of tallow was about 3°4lb. per hour ; therefore, 
the cost of the light per hour, at the current price of tallow 
candles, would be about 1s. 63d., sufficient to provide a 
mineral oil light at the focus of a modern optical apparatus, 
to produce for the service of the mariner a beam of about 
2,400 times the above-mentioned intensity. 


From Petroleum Prince to Imprisoned :ramp.—The com- 
mitment of John McNulty, keéttér known as “Coal Oil 
Johnny,” to the county gaol of Burlington, \ew Jersey, U.S., 
as a tramp, marks the last step in one of the most eventful 
careers of modern times. Twenty-five years ago, during the 
period when the petroleum craze was at its height, John 
McNulty, by a sudden stroke of luck, became enormously 
rich. For many years, while his mong» lasted, he lived like 
a prince, throwing away his wealth in the most lavish fashion 
and spending thousands of dollars .in single gifts to those 
whom he fancied. His name and actions were proverbial 
with the newspapers of the day. Then a reverse of fickle 
fortune came. His fall from the height of wealth and popu- 
larity was as sudden and signal as had been his rise. He 
appealed in vain to those who had been the former recipients. 
of his bounty—all refused to aid him. From that time he 
has gradually descended lower and lower in the social scale, 
until now he has no place to lay his head, and the quondam 
possessor of millions is the occupant of a dreary cell in Mount 
Holly gaol _ He still loves to indulge in pleasing reminis- 
cences of his past life, and thinks that there is yet time for 
luck to change again. 


Ireland Forty Years Ago.—The ‘‘ Times” reproduces 
portions of the reports of a special commissioner in Ireland 
forty years ago. The following sentences describe the state 
of Tipperary at that time: ‘‘ No man is independent in 
Tipperary. He dare not act justly for fear of his life. How- 
ever much he may hate the crime he must shield the mur- 
derer for fear of his life. He dare give no evidence not cal- 
culated to shield the murderer for fear of his life. He dare 
not compel the fulfilment of a contract, or enforce the pay- 
ment of a debt, for fear of his life. Nay, he dare not express 
a political opinion adverse to the prevailing mob opinion for 
fear of his life. To talk of putting in force the laws in such 
a state of society as this, of summoning juries who will not 
convict, and witnesses who will not give evidence, is 
childish. A free and liberal Government, mild and humane 
laws, which depend as much upon the co-operation and aid 
of the people as upon the law or the Government, are only 
fitted for an enlightened and orderly and just community.” 


The Old Gate House, Lincoln’s Inn.—A petition was pre- 
sented by some of the members of Lincoln’s Inn to the 
Benchers, asking them to preserve from the destruction ” 
threatened by the rebuilding operations then going on the 
old Gate House of Lincoln’s Inn fronting Chancery Lane and 
the adjoining chambers southward. That request having 
been complied with, the Society of Arts have now obtained 
leave to place on the house No. 24, adjacent to the gateway, 
a memorial tablet directing the public to the residence in the 
time of the Commonwealth-of Mr. Secretary Thurloe. The 
tablet will probably be placed on the Chancery Lane side of 
the house. In the chambers occupied by Thurloe, at No. 
24, Old Square (formerly called Gate House Court), 
much of the business of the nation at that period was 
transacted, and many of the ‘‘ Thurloe State Papers” were 
discovered there. ‘There also he was visited by Milton, thé 
Foreign Secretary, Cromwell, Speaker Lenthal, and all the 
great men who espoused the Commonwealth. Sir Matthew 
Hale lived in the Gate House itself. Similar tablets mark 
various memorable spots in London, as the house where 
Handel lived, and where Johnson wrote his dictionary. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Nore.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds asserting 
fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 
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it runs 28 hours with one winding. It rarely gets out of order. 
it regulates to a minute a month. It never costs over 2/6 to repair. 


EVERY WATCH IS coicaliiaal FOR TWO YEARS. 


The Watchmaker, London.—“ The ‘ Waterbury ‘has been designed , Newcastle Leader.—** We have tried it alongside a twenty five 
her, 


and is guaranteed to give a maximum of results in timekeeping | qounses, anc ae one kept as near St, Nicholas as the 
now no hi oom praise than this.” 


with a minimum of cost. 
Manchester Examiner.—“ The ‘ Waterbury’ is a splendid time-| Tyneside Echo.— have tried the ‘Waterbury,’ and it has 
oo” — out of the triad ‘with great credit.’ 
er.—* ‘Experience enables us to say that they| Edinbur, .—** It keeps time wonderfully.’ 
are admirable timekeepers Pictorias Work Our own experience is that Tie watch is per- 
Post.—‘' Keeps accurate time, and is a good- ooking | fectly reliable, and in a twelvemonth the variation has been 
and handy watch. ° only about five minutes.” 
} ad Herald.—** A good timekeeper.” The Sheffield T .—** Of the timekeepers in vogue, none is 
itizen. —** A good timekeeper.” more popular than the ‘Waterbury’ W atch, Never has a 
pa Evening News.—‘‘! have tested the watch thorouglily, | better article been produced for the money. 
| have notin ean ood to say of it.” | Preeman’s Journal.—‘ Serviceable to all. Altogether a capital 
‘Vv faterbury” Watches keep excellent time. »| article.” 
Express, —* A marvel of cheapness, and ag ax es.—*' A real watch, of good appearance, and which 
icle.—** A real timekeeper.” (timekeeper.” | will keep excellent time.” 
INSURANCE will be paid by the Waterb Watch Company to any wearer of a ‘“‘ Waterbury” killed & - 
by Railway ACCIDENT in Great Britain or Ireland during 1887, Railway Servants at present excepted. 
Onsale throughout the Kingdom at the Oompany s Depots and Agencies, andat W. H. SMITH & SON’S BOOZSTALLS. 
HEAD OFFICE: 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O. ACCURATE 


"FER BREVAIS” "53" 


Invaluable for general Weakness or Debility. 


LANCET.—*“ Colloid hydrate" of iron. “‘ Neutral and tasteless selu- 
*tton.” “ A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘A vemarkably Valuable pre- 
\\ paration.” “* Has all the good effects of iron without producing 
‘constipation or disturbing the digestion,” and “‘does not blac hen the 

** teeth.” An eminent London Physician writes to us, “1 HAVE 
“TRIED IT EXTENSIVELY, AND HAVE GIVEN IT IN CASES IN WHICH 




















: “NO OTHER FORM OF IRON COULD BE TAKEN. Ir 1s she dest prepa- 

RB PB “ vation of iron | HAVE MET WITH. 
Y ARCEI_ Post LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.— Tasteless, free from styfptic 
pe f “ character, a most energetic preparation—the beau ideal of a ferru- 

SS “ ginous tonic.” 
=F Sold by all the principal Chemists and Druggists, in Bottles 
~ oy bie re Cee, = not speaaure sonmpzete, sufficient 
three weeks’ treatmen rices, 4s. Gd. and 3s. per 
RS 7 Bottle, respectively. 

LX ANNAN Sonat ER LANE ONO FER BREVAIS.—SEE LAST BILL AT END OF MAGAZINE. 








ARE THE BEST. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 


To face End of Matter. 

















NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





ILLUSTRATED TABLE 
BOOKS. 


Australian Pictures. — Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By Howarp Wi- 
LouGHBY, of ‘‘ The Mel ” With 

a large Map and Illustrations Photo- 

graphs and Sketches, engraved by E. Whym- 

per, and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome 
cloth, gilt edges ; 25s. morocco a rant. 

“A Renee some volume, of which plates and letter- 
press combine to furnish a wonderfully good idea 
of the island continent.” — The Graphic. 

“These pictures are real, vivid, and lifelike. 
They are written by a man who bel to the 
scenes and the people. The book, ther will 
be a fitting memorial to tourists of ‘what they have 
seen, and will at the same time be instructive to 
untravelled people.” — The Australasian. 
Norwegian Pictures.—Drawn 

with Pen and Pencil. With s lance at 

Sweden and the Gotha Canal. od ICHARD 

Lovett, M.A. With a Map and 122 Iilus- 

trations, engraved by E. bag: = og bee seas, 

- others. Quarto. 8s. oth boards, gi 
edges ; 25s. morocco ele; 

“One of the most charming ‘books on Norway 
that has appeared for a long time.”—Academy. 

A handsome table-book, teeming with illus- 
unions and affording much useful information con- 
cerning "that northern land which is fast becoming 
a rival - Switzerland as a playground for Europe. 
— Time. 

Scottish Pictures.—Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Dr. S.G. Green. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. New 
Edition. 8s. handsome cloth gilt; or ass. 
morocco. 

“ * Scottish Pictures’ contains a large number of 
admirable illustrations of Scottish scenery and 
buildings, and these are brought together by means 
of a text which is always brightly written. The 
volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of 
what Scotland is, and out of Scotland as affording 
knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.” —Scotsman. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


William Tyndale: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the History of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. DEMAus, x. A. 
author of “ Hugh Latimer: a a: a Biography.” 
New Edition, carefully revised » ICHARD 
Lovett, M.A. With Portrait, Illustration, 
and numerous fine Facsimiles of the unique 
volumes in the British Museum and in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo, cloth 8s. 

‘* Mr. Demaus’s work quite deserved the careful 
editing and revision which it has received from Mr. 
Lovett.”-—Spectator. 

‘« This is no mere reprint in a handsomer form of a 
standard work, but a work revised and substentially 
improved. It is enriched with 
facsimile specimens of title-pages, and texts from 
rare books—and last, but not least, a capital 
index.” —Daily News. 


Memoirs of Thomas S. Thom- 

SON, L.R.C.P, L.R.C.S., Medical Missi 

at Neyoor, Travancore, South India. By 

H. Hacker. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A sketch by one of his colleagues of the life of 
Dr. Thomson, a Medical Missionary widely known 
in Travancore, South India. Much interestin Me 
formation is given about the details of M 
Missions, showing what noble work for the Senet 
is being done by its agency. The book sets before 
the reader a devoted and enthusiastic missionary, 
whose life is a bright example of faith working 
through love. 


Short Biographies for the 
People. In Three Volumes. Each with 
Twelve Portraits. Cloth boards. 15s. 6d. each. 

VOLUME III. contains Biographies and Portraits 
of Sidney, Wilberforce, Charles Wesley, 
Shaftesbu: Chrysostom, Francis Bacon, 
Howard, "Thesien, King Alfred , Judson; 
Whitefield, and John Bacon. 

These Biographies can also be had ouperaeely, at 
1d. each ; or in 6d. packets, containing Six different 

Biographies. 








BIOGRAPHY—Continued. 


Wesley. The Life of the Rev. 
Charles Wesley. By the Rev. ‘Aneed TELFoRD, 
B.A., author of “ Wesley ecdotes,” etc. 
With — eae En 35. 6d. cloth. 

“We heartil . Te ford for this inte- 
resting and well a. monet. The more the 

Wesleys are known the more they will be admired ; 

and the more the evangelical revival which they 

effected is studied, the more likely it is to renew its 
force.” —Methodist Times. 
“* The style is clear, attractive, simple. Seapets 

is well defined ; work admirably s 

spirit of the entire is excellent. A copy of the book 

would add to the enjoyment of any home.”— 

Christian Advocate. 

Illus- 


Whitfield Anecdotes, 
Great Bran Life, Character, and Work of the 
Evangelist By Dr. Macautay. 1s. 6d. 


= Thee a. are judiciously selected to illus- 
trate the life of the great Me "—Scotsman. 
“A book which can be used to fill up spare 
moments. ”— Prisitive . Methodist. 
“Useful to the preacher er teacher who may 
wish to point his sermons or addresses with forcible 
illustrations.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 


Livingstone Anecdotes, A 
Sketch of the Career and Illustrations of the 
Character of David Livingstone. By Dr. 
Macautay. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth beasts. 
“The anecdote often reveals, as in a lightning 

flash, a great deal of character, and probably many 

will gain from the short stories Dr. Macaulay has 
here gleaned, a truer conception of a very notable 
and heroic personage than could be obtained from 

a more laboured book.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


THEOLOGY AND 
EVIDENCES. 


Present Day Tracts on Sub- 
jects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, 
and Morals. In Eight Volumes. Each 
Volume contains Six Tracts. as. 6d. cloth. 
—— Tracts may be had separately at 4d. 


VOLUME VIII. contains Tracts by Rev. Drs. 
Stoughton and Reynolds; the Revs. Radford 
Thomson, Stevenson, McCheyne Edgar, and 


Iverach. 
Christ and the Heroes of|, 


Heathendom; a the Rev. JAMES WELLs, 
M.A., author of “‘ Bible Echoes,” etc. With Five 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth 


boards. 

“The subjects ot the chapters are Zschylus, 
Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, and Christ, It is a 
useful and interesting book, containing much in- 
formation of a kind that will be valued by the 
popular reader.” —Christian World. 

*To a you _— we know of no book 
= = more recommend.” — British 


Werke book will be found very interesting.” — 
English Churchman. 
Cur Deus Homo. Why Did 
God become Man? By Ansgim, Arch 
of Canterbury. Pa ed on oom the Origin 
Latin wn 8vo. h boards. 

“The book teems with aiid thoughts and help- 
ful views of great doctrines, and any one who reads 
it carefully will find in it the answers to many 
objections urged in these days of free thought 
against the vicarious suffering of our Saviour.”— 

ducational Times. 

“The translator has added a useful analysis and 
some convenient notes.” — Times. 


The Evening of Our Lord’s 


| er, as. Preludes to “ Voices 
—_ m4 “From Calvary to 

Olivet By. ‘the yo CuHarRLes STANFORD, 
D.p., author of “Symbols of —_— etc. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 

“* This is not a book of mere pictures, or of dry 
theology, or of speculative criticism. And yet there 
is in it the fruit of critical study, and it is full of 
sound doctrine. It is both expository and elo- 
quent.”—London Quarterly Review. 

**We have much en de in recommending the 
book.” —Znglish Churchman. 





BIBLICAL. 


The Background of Sacred 
Story: Life Lessons from the Less-known 
Characters of the Bible. By FREDERICK 
HastTincs, author of “Obscure and Minor 

cters Scripture” and Editor of ‘‘ The 
onions Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“ Full of well-arranged information.” "—Presby- 
terian Messenger. 
“* Twenty-three sugges’ 
book for Sunday rea 
Review. 


Handbook to the Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament, together 
with a complete Vocabulary and an Examina- 
tion of the chief New Testament § Synon 
By the Rev. Samugt G. Green, v.p. Illus- 
trated by Numerous Examples and Comments. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

This well-known Handbook, which has passed 
through several editions, has now been — 
revised ; additions and modifications appearin 
almost every page. Constant reference is e ro 
the Revised New Testament of 1881 ; and more 
specialty to the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott and 


HISTORICAL. 


Preludes to the Reformation: 
from Dark to Dawn in Europe. By the Rev. 
Canon a? author of “‘ The Life of 
Wycliffe,” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth rastie 

** A welcome book. Each chapter has its own 
points of interest.”"—Churchman. 

** An admirable historical summary.”— The Mail. 

“Of much assistance to plain students of church 
history.” —Yorkshire Post. 

“ Lucid, wise, and temperate work.”—Glasgow 

Herald. 

The Reformation in France: 
from its Dawn to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. By Ricuarp Heatu, author of 
“Historical Landmarks in the Christian 
Centuries,”’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


estive sketches. A capital 
ing."—London Quarterly 


“ A concise and well-written historical text-book. | 


The woodcuts are excellent, and a useful table of 
dates is thoughtfully provided.” — Saturday 


Review. 
at succinct history of the persecution of the 
uguenots.”— 7 imes. 


MISSIONARY. 


The Gospel in South India; or, 
Illustrations of the Religious Life, Experience, 
and Character of Hindu Christians. By the 
Rev. SaAMuEL MATEER, F.L.s., author of 
“The Land of Charity,” ‘‘ Native Life in 
Travancore,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6a. cloth boards. 

“The book, eminently readable and richly 
illustrated, is one that ou; to be a to every 
congregational and Sotbath Seb library.”— 
Christian Leader. 

** Rich in missionary anecdotes.” —Friend. 

“Will supply many good illustrations for mis- 
sionary es." —Church Mission Intelligencer. 


Glimpses of Maori Land. By 
Anniz R. Butter. With Itustrations and 
Map by E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 


boards. 

‘* Miss Butler’s book has the charm of sim- 
plicity and truth ; her descriptions and anecdotes 
are fresh and life- like.” "—Spectator. 

“* We very strongly recommend the book. It is 
the very thing for working parties, etc.” —Church 
Misswonary Intelligencer. 


CONSOLATORY. 


Sunset Glories; or, An Abundant 
Entrance into the Everlasting Kingdom. 
18mo. 1s. cloth boards, red edges. 

** A booklet containing a Seinen of death-bed 
sayings of eminent pious persons.”—Seotsman. 

“‘ Written to encourage those who fear death 
henceforth to leave their home-going in their 

Father’s hands.” —Friend. 





BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


Please write to the Secretaries 


the Society's ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS for 
PRESENTATION and the SELECTED and DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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